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INTBODUCTION 

Thimb tiiree little plays were written after Pelleas 
Bnd Melisande, before ** Tlte Treaenie of the Humble/’ 
before '‘Aglavaine and Selysette.” They vrare 
the last of the aeries that began with The Princess 
Maleine ” : a series of what mi^t almost be termed 
Dramas of Unconscmu^ess and Instinct^ A curious 
fatalism runs through them allV we feel that the men 
and wom^ before us are merely unravelling the web 
that Dtttiny has i^un round ^eir lives — ^Destiny being a 
mysterious and inezoralde force whose b^iests they most 
Uindly obey. They ate the slaves of tjhir^jMpnfi, 
slaves of the events that befall them ; they are 
beings, the mainspring of whose action lies tif ever 
exposed on the surface ; they are creatures in whem deed 
loQows instinotiveiy cm thou^t — and yet are we cunously 
oonsdouB the while of the struggle in their soul, of their 
vague and helj^ess desire, as fate hurries them swiftly 
ak^ to their doom. In his later work, 11 Maeteriiiidc 
has entered fields of speculation that are wider, surer, 
nearer to lib ; here he seems stifi to he gto^ng, searching, 
eegeify trying to discover ^e lelarionship that existB 
between man and his destiny, between man and ^ 
umvm. These plays are often brmed “ mystao’* ; it 
were more cmseot, perhaps, to Ascribe them as {^ys 
that are governed by ohaoure ideas, ideas lhat have not 
yet become dear ; and, oonsidering thmn thus, we riudl 
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find in tham the gem of meny e lofty, megniftoent thought 
of ** Wiadom luid Destiny ; we shell understand the 
process of reasoning by whic^ l^ite, that in '^AUadihe 
^ , j and Pabmides ’’ is a monstrous force, crushing aU life and 
^ iS hope, shall in a few years be looked on as a power 
that can ne^er enter ^e soul, uncalled; that can 
vanquish the updght man only by the good it eompsli 
him to do, and that has but one sword wherewith to 
attack him, the sword of goodness and tamtb. 

Three little dramas for markniettea,** they are 
called ; nor k thk a mere fanciful deacrqption of their 
nature, or ^dSeota^n on the part of the author* fib 
does but thereby give ezpressioii to hk feeling that 
the nafvete of tieatmmit, the aimplicity of character, 
reader them somewhat iB^adapted for performance on 
the regular stage. And indeed few oonoeaaions axe made 
to the.i^ealto demanded by modem cmvention. We 
oi hk p^|de, who they are, or uhanoe 
Thk man k a king, that other a priiioe*# 
amf, Ithif^thiid a letaxnei. Often, ii^eed, they wiB 
be aamekss— merely etrangexs, old men, sktexs. IHiay 
im, idways, in palaces with gloomy oorridoxs, and bifcy, 
mined towexa; there are underground rivexa, savage 
momtains, ominous forests ; and the unqui^, reatlass sea 
k never &r away. ¥nim tim ourtam rises, tlm dmxaol^ 
^ a«a dftcovered,*" and begin to iq»eak; having said thdz 
iaj« they go out by dxBerant ways,? and the curtain 
abe^tfyfi^ Tim enykonmient k un(hai^^ 
baoaw the poe^ w9b hi so, because he chooeea the seene 
that to him best fitod to hk aab|ect, and pmata 

In nganfii^ the eetimg as a matin entaxefy anbosdbate. 
Sb meftodo, thexeim, am hf m mmm hi ImiinoiBy 
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with thoM of tho modem stage ; and yet such pieces 
of hk as have been performed— notably “ Pelleas and 
Meliscmde/*— cmdneively prove that these methods do 
not detract from the oomplete enjoyment of the audience. 
For M. Maeterfinck is a dramatist of rare quality ; and > 
plays, after idl, are meant to be acted. 

** AUadine and Palomides *’ has much in common with 
the play mentioned above, which was its immediate pre- 
decessor ; though it perhaps fails to reach the very high 
level of that most exquisite tragedy. But yet it would 
seem in some measure to mark a fuller creativeness, a 
somewhat wider Conceptbn. Alladine is as naive as 
Melisande, as uncon^ous, and yet more alert, more 
alive ; endowed with more will and initiative, more fore- 
ai^t, more knowledge. Melisande shrinks from death, 
k scarcely aware of vdiat death may mean; Alladine 
prefers love to life ; and through all her childi^ess and 
want of reason we detect an ardent, urgent 
in thk play, too, there k Astolaine— no lesslli^l^i 
than the others— but whose instmcts.all make for^ot^y, 
sacdfioe, devotion ; whose love k so great tha^fie Can 
almost cheerfully resign the man she adores to a rival, 
aakl fer thk rival have only love too, and skteriy sym- 
pathy. Astolaine— to use a phrase of which M. Maete^ 
linok k fond- has attained the higher unconsciousness, 
that has drawn near unto God. She moves in the mkkt 
d these impetuous, impulsive creatures like one inspired, 
a centre d and ^ feel that her love, that k sc 
hushed and si^t, k yet infinitely greater and deeper thiui 
the more turbulent, overwhelming passiou of Afiadlne. 
1%e old King who has grown weary of the monotony d 
hk exkt^doe, and dimbs on to the battlements to Btuamoii 
7 
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. , ■■ 

fti!« toioblimiy irntm embodMl 

in idba tiiit ifiXi be femilia^ to Ihe leeden of lb Keeto* 
findr’e alleys He ires ii6t eUe to lutdeistend tiw be^* 

. -iKBil lliil in tbe udbiau^ of Ui eiistenbe ; 
C ' be deniovifed for id?ei^^ ; adiea it caiae» he lacked 
^ the ffmit to tteasfom ll into^coi^lj;^^ he dkmed 
" it to inaeie oomfdete mastery over him and proni^y^ 
hiiiis^ ovmr to calai]^4:4ii maiked amtcest 
to Abkmoxe is the la^ in ** Inthnenr ** ; the wise, benjO- 
▼ok&t old man* who {daces the oentze of his }oys in those 
aboirt hmi, and finds hij^pinees m watching their aimfli 
gestozee, &eir calm {dadd lives, ^htkieitr** is a 
trinmjdi of tadbnical skill ; as we read» we aee patdyfy 
opscioiiB of that peaoefid family m loom, bddnd 
iSs lii^ited windkm, seated theie in idl sos- 

pectiiig nothing ; we dread Ike terdhjb awikenBig, and 
in our hearts aze foiteld^o Mary for her Biig|wtkm 
the aoROwfol tide of not told tmtpi the Bkomw ; 

the (dd man enters snd the fa|l|et 
we a|»OBt tom our ^ away Mia 
the Itpitat misezy that we know most &siib. And 
yet ifi is suggested oidy ; tlmze is not a of despair. 
But Ck bean^ little play does more Qin merety st^ 
oor emotions; there is not a wold that fells ieeiitM 
old man’s bat is naMe, tondking, th^i^dbing with 
love, de<^ and homanly seoKtive ; he le m tridi a 
irisdom that dbdams notUng, bat Urns ever k^ in ehM 

a Jfcgtwtefc UbmK pnitii «< all !» luf wiiMaii^ 
«.ii tiSaiaMf fovBifid atoljr riatd^ b*«. tinjaa^ 
aJim to mu fbitagiki h aB^aliMnllA MwiAtii# 

' iff; Yg^gto toneK, 

* ' 
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'■■■■. 

despemte strug^, k 9mfy oha of tiie moot piteom 
▼ktiuift ^^ tbe crnotty of Wo have keio tlbo ebcaj 
of a diild i?fLom death team away fiom hk nstor*! kelp- 
kH emkaoe; tho plaf ttaeU bomg eymbolk 
•trogglo of all mank^ ^ V 

I hafo said ; yet an thooe 

^doabtkoi mktaken who ima^ that ^n k ooa^y a 
Ifo in M. Maeted|||k's wthinge bat has its 
ofypko raouiing. dymboHsm them oeitalnly k, but it 
k booid ai^ general ; one oentfd idea, or set of ideas, 
mSL govern the eiiok ; the plays however an invarialdy 
^ simple and dinet, and no |nans ondedkiod with 
opnstant aymboUo lefennoe. The air, it may be, k 
charged wA mystery ; bat only inch as pertains to 
^ the (d«doi^ twiik^t in which the dbaractere mO^» 
and have tMhg<^^|kt os tkke, as an instanoe, the eoene 
in ^* dpndine and Falomideo,^ irhen the two lovers an 
ii^fkoiied ii^^^,t^ grotto; tear the bandog^ 
eyes, aim the thrown ap by ih^^bbe:^#!^ 
tid flows at their feet i^eala || ^ doantii||^Pt 
jewek sirir mdknt flowers on Ibe walk of ; 

yet it needs bat one ray of the san, «,as it fasroes 
luotti^ the in the lo^ to prove that what itemed 
flaAng gmn k nothing bat doQ and likkee etone ; what 
eeemod eapnstte roiee only end decayh^ fongus. 
Ben we soay ind peihape eonm’ eonneo^ with tiie 
^ .^ thooi^t IL Maeteriindc hae nnoe eiqneaied in hie 
^ jpmyl, tiiat the heaatafnl dnam whA kitinhi from 
aetoality, and eaimot support the atsnd^ ]j|^t 
of pigdiy lie, Is in its^ a tawdry 

aii4#et Aat k seeme* But those iwl| to 
deflne Ihk vldai and more nwieiil nyirsniiit wifr stffl . 


% 
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QiidentAnd fo«ne ia the giotto lui fully end eom- 
pietely m ^ ; they will undewUnd as AUadHio 

and Pabmidds undentoodL Ttee axe many, to, wbo 
|[[iB ponder over the symboUc xheanmg of dHadine's pet 
kmb, that fled from Iwr and wae found dead where the 
toieK met her death ; many wiH be eager to know who 
the mysterious queen may be, who so ruthleisly persecutes 
Tintagiles ; yet wiU those, |»rhapi» appreciate these Utt^ 
playi Uie most who will be content to take them as they 
are, demanding no definition, seeiding for no hidden 
meaning; who wfll be satisfied to accept ffliat the 
author gives them, and try to bthom only the spirit 
that tDQiderlies his work. ‘ For we have here little d ram as 
of life, viewed through a darkened mirror ; life shorn of 
itSv complexity, reduced to its primal rim^kity. Biey 
are studies in mtmochrome, wherem many of the subtler 
half-tones do yet find expression ; they are things of 
delicate and tender beauty— whereof much, alas, must 
^ii^^iiitably be lost in process of translation ; and fin^y 
ate the cxearion of a lofty and penetrating mtad, 
all things with rcwerenoe and invests thmn 
; a mind that in all eodstiag t hing s sees 
mattwf for admiration and wonder. 

hLFBSD 8UTB0 




IT— tmadatMM of luttfitt *bA Tk$ DmA . 
Kirtofto. te tiii* •«i« «>y 

and kunMD Sutmo Mnpoctjrdy, hove been 

fap*iatoa vrith the Imd poHiuiAmof Mr Awaanj^ 

Qnova, Mt Bmswwa end Me«i Hm*t * Co. 




alladine and palomidbs 

translated by ALFRED SUTBO 
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CBL\RACT£RS 


Amuuojtu, 

AsTOLiniB, Ahhmm'tdmt^Ur* 


Allaoiki. 

PALOMmiS. 

Tei Bxsnia of Palomidm, 
A Doctor. 

■k 
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ACT I 
Sosm 

A wild (pot in the gudeni. 

ATi.t nnnt Ue$ (u'ttep ] AbUiMOBE ii hendntg over her. 


AstAMOM. 


Seep Beenu to reign here, day and night, beneath these 
tieM. No sooner have we arrived, she and I, 
tovnrds eventide, no sooner has she seated herself, ^ 
than sleep steals over her. . . Alas, I onj^t to be ' 
^ of it 1 For in the daytime, if I sp^ to her and 
ottr eyes duince to meet, them oomai into her eyes* , , 
look ao tard that she mighl be a slave whom I had > 
oiderelFto do a thing that wld not be done. . . But 
IfeiJf k lint nanal withi^. Cllten and <dten h^' 

I mtdted those beaul2nl syes as they rested « 


..vtlduMi, the forest, the sea, or whatever im 
At me she smiles as we sm&, rt onr e new i ie s j 
' never dare 1 bend over her save .when 
no knigBr behold me. A few sw, ^ 
every evenh^ ; the rest of the day,I hi 
fdth. *ey faoe averted. • . It is had ^ 
btto. . . Wmnen do not imdeiataad, 

oamwt s^arate heart from heart. . 

they need to oaU me. I was wise baeaow, tffl^ 
natUtf had happened. Thera ' 
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ALLiiOINE ANp 

whom tmttk do iinw tMOi fo du^, aad tom wd*. 
Notl&ig wobU «f«r teke ]ihoB «k«m I okiaoed to 
ba. . . I h«d aaoM raqaens of ddi m b^pme 
dayL l&en im» finandi of nbe, to my ywtl^ 
had only to Aow tonatohrai fn admitiaw to iodc 

tottem; but if 1 idKed fosto to ditn nadto, todto^ 

or aomtw, wo would am letoa omiity 
toiiAid. , . It it M 1 bad paafyaod 

doattoy; and then wm a tima wboi Ibia waa a 
aooMa ^ tmuA pnda to aae. . . Daring my nigB, 
aB men bava known peace. . . Bat now I bava 
eorae to bebeva Ibat ema imater ia battes tiiaa 
letoaiiy. and tbto them mnri be a life that h hdtiar, 
anm atiiring, tban tibia oonatant lying to wait, , . 
They ibaB aaa ibat I too, iriien 1 cbooaa, have tba 

■powor to aric np <ba dead water diai itoanbem to «be 

fiti fllity tain of (be fotam. . . ABadtoe, Alladyna! 

. . . (Bi bow beantifal die k I Her kog bair fiBa 
Mi to die flowem, on to ber lamb ; bar moatb k half 
and Mber than tba dawn. . . I wiB kka 
ber-die abafl not know: 1 wffl k^ back tbk 
poor white beaid ofr*nitoe . . . (ia iuaaa ior)— Sbo 
ratBed. . . Why ababid I be aory for herf t9be 
gme me a few yaaia d ber Bfe, bat aome day abe 
wifl nign aa gnem; and before I wend my way 
kenoa, I abafl at koat bawa done a Bttb good. . . 
f bty ' w3l be aupriaed. . . She benefl known 
iMbtog. Ab aae, dw awabea, to a l arm . Wbem 

w'-V' , Auusora. 

Bialabaddieam. 



i^LAlCOBX. 

Wtoik it? Why look you out pnder ? 

Allabink. 

Swoeoue luw passed by, on ii» x»^ 

Ablahobs. 

I heard nothing. . . 

Alladink. 

I tdl you someone is coming. . . There he is 1 {She 
pokUi to a young cavalier who is admuemg towards 
them through the trees holding his horse by the brWe.) 
Do not hold my hand; I am not frightened. . . 
He has not 8^ us. . . 

Ablamors. 

Who would dare to come here? . . . K I vrm 
sure. . . I believe it is Palomides. . . He is 
trothed to Astolaine. . , See, he raises his head. . . 
Is it you, Palomides ? t ' . ‘ ^ 


Enter 

Palomidbs. 

Yes, my . . if I m»y al»*dy <»U you by that 

auiM. I b*™ <»“* before the day wid b^om tb# 

hoar. . • S 

Ablauobx. 

You are wdoome, whatever the hour. . . But 
am have happened! We did not expect 
toon, not for at least two days. . . Has As 
oome with you T 

■ IV 


ri ■ 



ALLADfNB AND 


ACT 1. 


■ 


BAtOMWM. 

;i. Aa win uim to^sxanw. We hm treydled dtj 
■ . ' «i>dni^. tSbe W tind ; ibe begged tM to |o on 
• * . Aie m 7 riUm ben t 


*' .^7 ^7* *8®* “d weit {or tiie neddmg. 

You look TOiy h»i^, BidomideB. 

Paloudu. 

.' Wbo woiidd not be bepgjr, that had {bund he eon|^ t 
■ Ybrae me a time when eonow w^^ied on me. B«e 
now ^ daTS aeoo to me, and mom gentie, 
■than the innooent bii^ that come and neatle in cm 
hand, dnd if by chance one of the old momentni 
• . ntimiB to me. I have but to draw nigh mto Antokjim; 

• and a window would seem to fly c^en and let in the 
dawn. Aatolaine’e eoul can be seen ; it ia them ; ik 
- . tehee ymi in its aims and comforts you, eritiwnt say* 
ing a weed, as mie eorafoite a eufieiing rbfld, ^ . 1 
tiiall never undeiafttd. . . I know not whence it 
arises ; but my knip bend under me if I o^y qpedc 
ofhei. ^ 

■ / 'i^HtoUADDIl. 

I want to fp m. ** 

Abumm {tuHerng Oat JMme atd Mmiltk m 
bobiHg tkjfy «t mi other), 
k httie dSadhw, has come fenn the deptiis 
• • YUm eadh other by the hand. . . 
|bn am ao^ewd, Pidfflai^ 


I 




"actx. palomides 

Paloxibbs. 

VT’ , 

[Huhor$emake8abru9quern(mm4iiAi^^^ 
AUadine*B lomJ. - «• 

AbItAmowe. . * 

Be tAxefol ; your horse has frightened Alladine’s lamb. 
It will run away. ’ • 

Alladinb, ' 

No ; it never runs away. It was liurprised, that is all 
It is a lamb that my godmother gave me. . . It is not 
like other lambs. It never leaves me^ day or night. 

[She carmes the lamb. 


Palomidks {also caressing it). 
It b looking at me with the eyes of a child. 


Alladins. 

It understands everything. 


ABLAII<i|E. 

It is time for you to go to your^teis, Patemides. They 
win be surprised to see yoil^ 

Alladi»^‘ * ' \ / 

IDiey have gone to the cross-roads ev^ day. .1 went 
with them; but they did not expectao soon. . ; 


Ablahobe. 

Cbnie, Pabmides is covered with dust and must be 
We have too much to tell one another, we mi 
Stay here. To-monow we will talk. Ihe dawn, 




# AU.ADINEAN0 aott. 

: ■ ILf, is wiser tim «raiing.?^iM, the palace gates 

-H an opea .a&d 8een|||i> inviti) ns. . . 

^ f -i-' 

JaLAmm 

1 0a0k tdl it is tlu^ uneasinett oomes to me, eadi 
lanm I go ^0 tim pala^ It is so vast and I am lb 
^ littie ; 1 ais \gg^ in it. . . . And all tiuMe windows 
that look <i to the eea* . . . You cannot ooont 
them. . a. / "And the corridom that wind, and wind, 
for no ; and otheis that do npt tam, but that 
bee tiheinselwes in the walk . . . And the fooms 

# I dare not go into— 

Paloiudis. 

We wiU go into every one. . . . 

Alladini. 

X lael that I was not meant to lire thmw, or that H was 
not built Imr me. . . Once, 1 lost my way. ... I 
had to open thirty doo& before the daylight retomed 
to mee And I could not escape ; the last door led ^ 
to a hke. . . And there axe vaults thataze ecddeveu 
% in 4mifaiaer ; and i^dlenes that twist, and twist, bade 
on to theooselves. And stairs that kid no whither 
and tenaoea.whento nothing can be seen. . « 

Anu^fORK. 

- r' 

tkm jm n^eeic to-nij^t, jea who ere alwsjrs so sOsni . . 

[fna/goML 



Mxcn. lat 


PALOMIDES 


ACTBfe 

SoXNl I 


■ / ^ 

- '■ 


Aimdime ti duoovmd, heir JarefmA fmm itgrmM im < 
the wiid&wi looking on to Ae Ablakoek. 

Ablahorb. V 

ABadine. * r- 

Alladiks {turning round quiddjf). 

Y«l % 

Ablahobi. 

(Xi how pak 70U look I Aieyoaifl? 

Alladihb. 

Ilk 

Ablauobs. 

What were you h)okiiig at in the park ! At the 10# of 
fountain in front of the windows! They aw 
marvdlons, inde&tiga!) 1 e. They sprang np, one 
after the other, at the death of eadi of mj 
danghteie. ... At night I can hear them singing 
in the garden. They re^ to me the liyes the^ 
stmkd for, and I am able to diatingnish thdr 
voioes. . , 4 " . 

Aludinb. 

I know. . . 

Anuafoim. 

Ton mast foigfoe me; I repeat myself at timea; 
nmmory is not quite so huthfd. . . It is iio|«'be- 
taase d^mj age ; I am not an oUi m«n ysi Qgnik 
■21 





ALLADINE AND act n sc. i. 


God ; but a King has a thousand cares. Palomides 
. has been telling me of his adventures. . . 


Alladike. 

Ahl 

• Ablamore. 

He has not acted in all things as he would have desired 
to act. Young men are not very strong-willed, 
nowadays, — I was surprised. There were countless 
suitors for my daughter's hand ; I had chosen him 
. from among them all. She needed a soul that 
. should be no less profound than her own. Nothing 
that he has done could be called inexcusable, but 
• yet I had hoped for more. . . What impression did 
he make on you ? 

Alladike. 

Who? 

Ablamore. 

Palomides. 

Alladike. 


I have only seen him that one evening. . • 


Ablamore. 

I astonished.— -Hitherto all has gone well with him. 

He undertook nothing that he did not accomplish 
successfully, and without many words. He always 
cotdd overcome danger, with scarcely an effort ; 
while so many others can hardly open a door without 
finding death crouching behind. He was of those 
upon whom events seem to wait, on their knees. 
But of late it appears as though something were 



Acr II. 8c. 1. PALOMIDES 

broken ; as though his star were no longer the sain|j ; 
as though every step that he took Ragged him 
further away from himself. — I know not what it can 
be. — He himself seems not to suspect it ; but to 
everyone else it is clear. . . But enough of all this ; 
see, the night is coining towards us, creeping over 
the walls. Shall we go together, to the wood of 
Astolat, where we always spend our evenings ? 

Alladins. 

1 shall not go out to-night. 

Ablamore. 

We will stay here then, since you prefer it. Buli the 
air is tender to-night; the evening is beautiful. 
(AUadine trembles, unpercdved by him). I have 
had flowers planted along the hedges ; I should, 
have liked to have shown them to you. . , 

Alladine. 

No, not to-night. . . I beg of you. . . I like going 
there with you. . . the air is very pure, and the 
trees . . . but not to-night. . . (she fiursts into 
tears, and nestles dose to the old man's breast), I 
am not well. 

Ablamore. 

Not well ? You are falling. . . I will call. • . 

Alladine. 

No, no ... it is nothing ... it is over now. • • 

23 



ACT U. sc. II. 


Ablamorb. 

Sit down. Wait. ... 

[He goes quickly to tJie door at the hack, and throm 
it wide open. Pahmides is h^ind, seated on a 
bench that Jaces the door ; he has not had time to 
turn his eyes away. Ahlamore looks fhedly at 
him, hut says not a tvord ; then returns to the 
room. Pahmides rises, and steeds away through 
the corridor, on tiptoe. The lamb goes out of the 
room, unperceived hy the others. 

Scene II 

A drawbridge over the palace moat. Palomidea enters at one 
end, Alladine at the other, with her Iamb by her side. King 
Ablamore is leaning out of a window in the tower. 

Palomides. 

You are going out, Alladine ?— I have just returned ; I 
have been hunting. . . There has been a shower. , . 

Alladine. 

I have never yet crossed this bridge. 

Palomides. 

It leads to the forest. People seldom pass over it. They 
prefer to take another road, which is much longer. I 
imagine that they are afraid, because the dykes here 
are deeper than elsewhere ; and the black water that 
pours from the mountain seethes horribly between 
the walls before it throws itself into the sea. It is 
always angry, but the quays are so high that one 
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scarcely can see it. This is the most deserted wing 
of the palace. But the forest is more beautiful this 
side— older and grander than anything you ever have 
seen, full of strange trees and flowers that have sprung 
up of themselves. Will you come ?. 

Alladink. 

I don’t know. . . I am afraid of the angry water. ‘ 

Palomides. 

Come— there is no cause for its anger. See, your lamb is 
looking at me as though it desired to go. Come. . . 

Alladink. 

Do not call, it will break away from me. . . 

Palomides. 

Come with me. Come. . . 

[The lamb escapes from Alladhe and bounds Uncards 
Palomides biU it stumbles on the slope of 
drav^ridge, misses its Jooling and falls into 
fnoat 

Alladine. 

Where is it ? What has happened ? 

Palomides. 

It has fallen into the moat I It is struggling in the 
whirlpool. Do not look ; nothing can be done, . . 

Alladine. 


You will save it t 
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Palojudes. 

it ! Alas, it is ake&dy drawn under. Yet an instant 
• and it will be belgw, underneath the vaults ; and God 
Hims elf will never behold it again . , , 

Alladine. 

Leave me ! leave me I 

Palomides. 

What have I done ? ^ 

Alladine. 

I«kve me 1 I*never want to see you again. . . 

[Ahlamore enter$ abruj)tly, seizes Alladine and takes 
. her away quickly ^ loithout saying a word. 


Scene III 
A room in the palace. 

Ablamore and Alladine are discovered togdlier , 
Ablamore. 

.See, Alladine, my hands are not trembling, and my heart 
^ats as tranquilly as that of a sleeping child, and 
indeed my voice has never been raised in anger. I 
do not blame Palomides, though his conduct may well 
s^m unpardonable. And as for you, why should I 
blame you ? You obey laws that you know not of ; 
nor could you have acted otherwise. I shall say not 
a word of all that took place, but a few da 3 rs ago, by 
the side of the castle moat, or of what the sudden 
death of the lamb might have revealed to me, had I 
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chosen to believe in omens. But last night I witnessed^, 
the Idas you exchanged beneath the windows of 
Astolaine’s room. At that moment I happened 
be with her. The one great dread of her soul is lest 
she disturb the happiness of those about her by a tear, 
or even a quiver of the eyelid ; and thus I never shall 
know whether she also beheld that miserable kiss. 
But I do know how deeply she can suffer, I shall 
ask nothing of you that you cannot confess to me ; 
all I wish you to tell me is whether you obeyed soma 
secret plan when you followed Palomidte ondemerfth 
the window where you must have seen us. Answer 
me fearlessly ; you know I have already forgiven. 

Alladine. 

I did not loss him. 

Ablamorb. 

What 1 you did not kiss Palomides, or he you ! 


Allabinb. 

No. 

Ablamorb. 

Ah ! . . . Listen : I came hither prepared to forgi^ all 
that had happened : I said to myself that yoif 
had acted as most of us act when our soul holdA 
aloof from us. . . But now all must be told. You 
love Palomides : you kissed him before my eyes. 


No. 


Alladinb. 

Ablamorb. 


Do not run away. I am only an old man. Do no try 
to escape, 
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Alladinb. 

I am not trying to escape. . . 


Ablamore. 

A}\ I Ah ! That is because you imagine these old hands 
of mine are powerless I There is strength enough in 
them still to tear out a secret, wheresoever it be. 
(He seizes her hy the arms) There is strength enough 
in them still to combat those you prefer. . . (He 
forces her arms behind her head.) Ah, you refuse 
to speak I But the moment will come when the 
pain will force your soul to rush forth, like clear 
water. . . . 

Alladine. 

No, no I 

Ablamore. 


Again ? We are not at the end, then ; the road is long ; 
and truth is ashamed, and hides behind the rocks. . . 
Is it coming ? ... I see it moving in your eyes ; I 
feel its soft breath on my cheek. . . Oh AUadine, 
Alladine ! (he suddenly rdeases her) I heard your 
bones lament, like little children. . . I have not hurt 
you ? ... Do not kneel to me— it is I who must 
go on my knees before you. . . I am a monster. 
. . . Have pity. . . It is not for myself alone 
that I have besought this of you. . . I have only 
this one poor daughter. . . The others are dead. 
. . . Once there were seven around me. . . They 
were beautiful, radiant with joy, I have never seen 
them again. . . The only one who was left to me 
was also about to die. . . She had no desire to live. 
. . . Then there was a sudden, unexpected meeting, 
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and I saw she no longer craved for death. . . I 
ask nothing impossible of you* . . 

[Alladine weeps ^ btU makes no answer. 


Scene IV 
Afltolaine’s room. 

Astolaine and Palomedes are discmered. 

Palomides. 

Astolaine, when it so fell about that I met you, some few 
months ago, I seemed at last to have found what 
I had sought for many years. Till then, I had no 
suspicion of aU that real goodness meant, its sweet- 
ness and tenderness ; I was blind to the perfect 
simplicity of a truly beautiful soul. And these 
things stirred me so deeply that it seemed to be 
the first time in my life that I stood before a human 
being, I seemed to have spent all my days in an 
airless chamber ; and it was you who flung open 
the door — and I knew then what other mea’s 
souls must be, what my soul, too, might become. . . . 
Since then, I have drawn closer to you, I have 
seen the things that you did ; and others, too, have 
spoken of you. 

There were evenings when I wandered away from 
you, silently, and sought a secluded spot in the 
palace, and could not keep back my tears as I 
thought of you, and wondered ; though you only 
had raised your eyes, it may be, or made some 
little unconscious gesture, or smiled, perhaps, for 
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no visible reason, and yet at the very moment that 
the jsouls around you craved for this smile, and 
needed it, for their comfort. You alone know of 
these moments ; for it would seem that your soul 
contains the soul of each one of us ; and I cannot 
believe that those who have not drawn near to you 
can tell what the true life may be. And I speak of 
all this to-day because I feel that I never shall be 
what I had hoped that I might become. . . Fate has 
stepped out towards me ; or I, it may be, have 
beckoned to Fate ; for we never know whether we 
ourselves have gone forth or Fate have come seeking 
us — something has happened whereby my eyes have 
been opened, at the very monaent that we were about 
to draw unhappiness down on us ; and I recognised 
that there must be a power more inoomprehensible 
that the beauty of the most beautiful face, the most 
beautiful soul ; and mightier too, since I must per- 
force give way to it. . . 1 know not whether you 
onders^nd. . . In that case, pity me. . . I have 

said to myself all that could be said. . . I know 

it is that I lose ; I know that her soul is the 
soul of a child, of a poor and helpless child, by 
the side of your soul: and for all that I cannot 
resist. « . 

Astolain®. 

Do not weep. .. I too am well aware that we are not 

always able to do tiie thing we prefer. . . I was 

not unprepared for your coming. . . There must 
indeed be laws mightier than those of the soul, 
whereof we for ever are spealdi^ . . (sAe tuddenly 
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Idsm him ) — But I love you the more for it, my poor 
Palomides. . . 

Palomides. , ‘ 

I love you, too . . , more than her whom 1 loveJ . 
Are you crying, too ? / 

Astolaine. 

They are little tears ... let them not sadden you. . . . 
My tears fall because I am a woman ; b\it women'^s 
tears, they say, are not painful. . . See, my eyes 
are already dry ... I was well aware of it . . , 
I knew I should soon be awakened. . . And now 
that it is over I can breathe more freely, for I am 
no longer happy. . . That is all. . . We must cibn* 
aider what had best be done, for jom and for her, 
I am afraid my father suspects. . • 

[They go otU. 


ACT m 

Scene I 

An apartment in the palaoe. 

Ablamoee it discovered, Astolaine is standing on the 
threshold of a hcdf-opened door at the end of the roonL • 

Astolaine. 

Father, I have come to you in obedience to a voice wilhin 
me that I can no longer resist. You know all that 
took place in my soul when I met Palomides. He 
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seemed different from other men. . . To-day I 
come to you seeking your help ... for I know not 
what 1 )iad beat say to him. . . I have realised 
that I cannot love. . . It is not he who has 
changed, but I — or perhaps I did not understand. . . 
And since it is impossible for me to love the man I 
had selected from among them all with the love I had 
dreamed of, it must needs be that thise things cannot 
touch my heart. . . I know it now, . . My eyes 
shall no longer stray to the paths of love ; and you 
will see me living by your side without sorrow and 
without disquiet., . . I feel that I am about to be 
happy. . . 

Ablamore. 

Qome nearer to me, Astokine. It was not thus that in 
days gone by you were wont to speak to your father. 
You stand there, on the threshold of a half-closed 
door, as though aniioufl to fly from me ; you keep 
your hand on the key, as though you desired forever 
to hide from me the secret of your heart. You know 
full well that I have not understood what you have 
. said to me ; that words have no meaning when 
soul is not near unto soul. Come closer to me — ^you 
need tell me no more. {Astolaine ofjfyroaches $hudy.) 
There comes a moment when soul meets soul ; when 
all is known to them though the lips remain closed. 
... Come closer, closer still. . . They are even 
yet too far apart, these souls of ours — ^their light is 
BO feeble around us ! (Astolaine suddenly hoiks). 
You are afraid ?— You know how far one may go T 
—Then it is I will come to you. . . (He moves 
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slowly towards Astolaine, stands in front of her and 
gazes fixedly at her.) I see you, Astolaine. . . 

Astolaine. 

Father ! . . . {She hursts into tears and sobs in the old 
man's breast.) 

Ablamorb. 

You see how useless it was. . . 


Scene II 

A room m the palace. 

ErUcr Alladine and Palomides. 

Palomibes. 

To-morrow all will be ready. We must not wait any ' 
longer. He is wandering like a madman through the 
palace corridors ; I met him but a short time ago. 
He looked at me, but said nothing ; I passed on, 
but, when I turned round, I saw that he was laugh- 
ing to himself and flourishing a bunch of keys. 
When he saw that I was watching him, he nodded*, 
and smiled, and tried to look friendly. He must be 
nursing some secret scheme — we are in the hands of 
a master whose reason is tottering. To-morrow we 
shall be far away Out yonder there are wonderful 
countries that are more like your own. Astolaine has 
already prepared for our flight and for that of my 
sisters. . . 

Alladini. 

What did she say ? 

o 
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Palomides. 

Nothing, nothing . . . We shall be on the sea for days, 
then days of forest — and afterwards we shall come to 
the lakes and mountains that surround my father’s 
castle ; and you will see how different they are from 
everything here, where the sky is like the roof of 
a cavern and the black trees are done to death by 
the storms. , . . Ours is a sky beneath which none 
are afraid ; our forests are full of life, and with us the 
flowers never close. . . 

Alladinx. 

Did she cry ? 

Palomedes. 

Why these questions ? . . . That is a thing of which we 
have no right to speak — do you hear ? Her life has 
nothing in common with our poor life ; love must 
perforce be silent before it dare approach her. . . 
When I think of her, we seem to be beggars, you 
and I, and clothed in rags. , . Leave me, leave me I 
. • • For I could say things to you . . . 

Alladine. 

Palomides ! . . . What has happened ? 

Palomides. 

Go, go. ... I saw tears that came not from the e;es, 
but from far beyond. . . . For there are other 
things . . . And yet we are right, perhaps ; but oh 

* God, if that be so how sorry I am to be right I . . . 
Go, go. ... I will tell you to-morrow, to-morrow, 
to-morrow. . . [They go (nU by different 
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SCENE III 

A corridor in front of Alladine’s room. 

Enter Astolaine and the Sisters of Palomides. 
Astolaine. 

The horses are waiting in the forest, but Palomides refuses 
to fly, although your lives are in peril as well as his own. 

I no longer recognise my poor father. He has a fixed 
idea which unhinges his reason. I have been follow- 
ing him, the last three days, step by step, crouching 
behind walls and piflars, for he will sufler no one 
to accompany him. To-day, with the first rays of 
dawn, he again set forth and wandered through the 
rooms of the palace, and the corridors, and along 
the moat and the ramparts, waving the great golden 
keys he has had made, and chanting loudly the 
strange song whose refrain, Go where your eyes 
may lead,” may perhaps have reached you even in , 
your rooms. Hitherto I have told you nothing of all 
this, for these are things whereof one should not. 
speak without cause. He must have confined AUadine 
in this room, but no one knows what he has done to 
her. I have watched every night, and run to the 
door, and listened, the moment he had turned away, 
but I have heard not a sound in the room. . . Can 
you hear anything ? 

One of the Sisters op Palomides. 

Only the murmur of the air as it passes through the 
crevice in the wall. . . 
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Another Sister, 

When I listen I seem only to hear the great pendulum, as 
it swings to and fro. . . 

A Third Sister. 

But who is this little Alladine, and why is he so angry 
with her ? 

Astolaine. 

She is a little Greek slave, who has come from the depths 
of Arcady. . . He is not angry with her, but. . . 
Hark, there he is. (Someone %$ heard singing in the 
distance,) Hide behind these pillars. He has given 
orders that no one should pass along this corridor. 
(They hide. Ablamore comes in, singing, and 
Jhurishing a great bunch of keys). 

Ablamore (sings). 

Unhappiness had three ke3r8 of gold 
—But the queen is not yet freed— 

Unhappiness had three keys of gold 
Go where your eyes may lead. 

[He seems terribly weary and lets himsdf faU on to 
the bench ihcfi foots AUadine*s room; for some 
IMe time stiU he murmurs his song^ then faQs 
asleep, his hands hanging down by his side and 
his head sinking onto his shoulder. 

Astolaine. 

Cbme ; and make no noise. He has fallen asleep on the 
bench. Oh my poor father I How white his hair 
has grown these last few days I He is so unhappy, 
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BO weak, that even sleep can bring no comfort to 
him. For three whole days I have not dared look 
into his face. . . 

One of the Sisters of Palomides. 

He sleeps profoundly. . . 

Astolaine. 

Yes ; but one can see that his soul is not at rest. . . 
The sun is beating down on his eyes. . . I will 
draw his cloak over Ms face. . . 

Another Sister. 

No, no, do not touch him ; you might startle him, wake him. 

Astolaine. 

There is someone coming along the corridor. . . Do 
you stand in front of him, and hide him. . . It 
would not be right that a stranger should behold him 
thus. . . 

One op the Sisters. 

It is Palomides. . . 

Astolaine. 

I will cover up those poor eyes. . . (She spreads the 
doak over AUamore^s Jace.) Palomides must not 
see him like this. . . He is too unhappy. • . 

Enter Palomides. 

Palomides. 

What has happened ? 

One op the Bisters. 

He has fallen asleep on the bench. 
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Palomides. 

lie could not see me, but I have been following him. , 
He has said nothing ? 

Astolaine. 

No ; but see how be has suHered. . • 

Palomides. 

Has he the keys ? 

Another Sister 

He is holding them in his hand. 

Palomides. 

I will take them from him. 

Astolaine. 

What do you mean to do ? Oh be careful — do not wa 
him. For three nights now he has been roami 
through the palace. , . 

Palomides. 

I will unclasp his hand gently — he will not feel it. \ 
dare not wait any longer. God alone can tell wh 
he has done 1 He will forgive us when his reas 
returns. . . Oh ! how weak his hands are ! 

Astolains. 

Be careful — oh be careful ! 

Palomides. 

i have the keys— which one is it T I will open the door. 

One of the Sisters. 

I am ^htened— do not open it yet . . . Pabmides. 
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Palomides. 

Stay here. , . I know not what I shall find, . . 

[He goes to the door, opens it, and enters the room. 

Astolaine. 

Is she there ? 

Palomides (from within the room), 

I can see nothing — ^the shutters are closed. . . 

Astolaine. 

Be careful, Palomides. . . Let me go first. . . Your 
voice is trembling. . . 

Palomides. 

No, no ... a ray of sunlight is stealing through the 
chinks of the shutters. . . 

One op the Sisters. 

Yes— the sun is shining brightly outside. 

Palomides {suddenly merging Jrom the room). 
Comei quickly 1 — I believe that she . • • 

Astolainb. 

You have seen her ? . . , 

Palomides. 

She is lying on the bed. . . She does not move. • • ! 
do not think that— . . . Come in ! 

[They aU enter the room. 
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Astolaine and the Sisters of Palomides (innde 
the room). 

Here she is« . . No» no» she is not dead. . . AUadine, 
AUadine ! Oh, poor child. . . Do not scream. , , 
She has fainted. . . They hate tied her hair round 
her mouth. . . and fastened her hands behind her 
. . . they are fastened with her hair. . . AUadine, 
Alladme ! . . . Quick, get some water. . . 

[Ahlamore has awakened and appears on the threshold, 

Astolaiks. 

My father is there ! 

Ablamorb (going up to Palomides). 

Was it you who opened the door of this room T 

Palomipss. 

Yes, I—I did it — and then— and then ? . . . I cannot 
let her die before my eyes. . . See what you hare 
done. . . . AUadine 1 Be not afraid. . . She is 
opening her eyes. . . 1 wiU not endure • . . 

Ablamobe. 

Do not speak so loudly. . . Come, let us open the shutteii. 
... We cannot see, in here. . , AUadine. . . . Ah, 
she has already got up. . . Gome you too, AUadine. 

. . Look, my chUdren, how dark it is in the room. 
As dark as though we were thousands of feet undei^ 
ground. But I have only to open a shutter, and see I 
All the light of the sky, aU the light of the sun I .. . 
It calls for no mighty eflort— the light is eager enou|^ 

• . WehaFeonly tocaU— itwiOneFBrMtoobey. . . 
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Do jovi see the river out jonder, with 'the ishmde 
in its midst, all covered with flowers? The. sky 
to-day might be a ring of crystal. . . Alladine, 
Palomides, look. . . Come nigh unto heaven, both 
of you. . . Kiss each other, with this new li^t 
upon you. . . I bear you no ill-will. You have 
done what was ordained ; and so have I too. . . 
Lean for one instant out of this open window ; look 
once again at the trees and the flowers. . . 

[A iienoe. He quietly dotes the thuUert 


ACT IV 
SoXNX 

Vast subterranean grottoes. 

Aixadimk and Paloiodes are Osoovered. 
Palomidks. 

They have bandaged my eyes and bound my hands. . . 
Aixadimi. 

My hands an bound too, my eyes ase bandaged. . . I 
believe my hands are bleeding. . . 

PaIiOWDIS. 

Waiti wait. how grateful I am to-day for my stmngUu 

... 1 feel that the knots an giving. . . I wilb 
tty ones mon, though I burst every vein. . . Ones 
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more still — ah, my hands are free I (Ae tears off the 
bcmdage) and my eyes too I 

Alladine, 

You can see ? 

Palomides. 

Yes. 

Alladine. 

Where are we ? 

Palomtdes. 

I cannot see you. . . 

Alladine. 

I am here, here. . . 

Palomidkb. 

The tears still stream down my eyes from the effects 
of the bandage, . . We are not in darkness. . , 
Is it you that I hear, out yonder, close to the 
light T 

Alladine. 

I am here, come to me. . . 

Palomidis. 

You are on the edge of the light. Do not move; 1 cannot 
tell what there is all around you. My eyes still 
remember the bandage. They drew it so tight that 
my eyelids have nigh burst in twain. 

Alladine. 

Gome quickly, the cords suffocate me. I can wait no 
. longer. ... 

Palomides. 

(hear only a voice that comes forth from the light. . . . 
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Alladine. 

Where are you ? 

Palomibes. 

I know not, . I am still groping in darkness. , . 
Speak agam, that I may know where to look for 
you. . . You seem to be in the midst of infinite 
radiance. . . 

Alladine. 

Come to me, oh come I I have sufiered in silence but 
now can endure it no longer. . . 

Palomides (Jeding hii way along). 

Is that you ? I thought you so far away ! My tears had 
deceived me. But now I am here and can see you. 
Oh, your hands are wounded ! The blood has dropped 
down from them on to your dress ; the cords have 
sunk into your flesh. And I have nothing to cut 
them with — they have taken away my dagger. I 
must tear them ofi. Wait, wait — have found the 
knots. 

Aijladine. 

First take ofi thk bandage which blinds me. 

Palomides. 

I cannot. . . I am daisied. . . I seem to be caught in 
the midst of innumerable threads of gold. . . 

Alladine. 

My hands, then, my hands ! 

Palomides. 

The cords are of silk. . . Wait, the knots are giving^ 
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They have wound the cord round thirty times. . . 
There, there !— Oh how your hands are bleeding 1 . . , 
They look as though they were dead. . . 

Alladine. 

No, no, they live, they live ! See ! . . . 

[.ATo sooner are her hands jreed than she flings them 
around Palomides' neck and efnbraces him pas- 
sionately. 

Palomidbs. 

AUadine ! 

Alladine. 

Pilomides I 

Palomidss. 

AUadine, AUadine ! . . . 

Alladtne. 

I am happy pow. . . I have waited so long ! . • , 
PALOMIDEa. 

I was afraid to come. . . 

Alladike. 

I am happy. . . I want to see you. . . 

Palomides. 

JThey have fastened the bandage so tight that it might be 
' a helmet of steel. . . Do not move; I have found 
Uie gold threads. . . 

Alladike. 

Yes, yes, I wiU move. . . 

[1^ tkrom her arms rxnmd him, and hiseu him again, 
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Paloiodes. 

Be carefuL Do not turn round. I am afraid of hurting 
you. . . 

Alladine. 

Tear it off ! Do not mind. There is nothing can hurt 
me now. . . 

Palomides. 

I too want to §ee you. . . 

Alladine. 

Tear it off, tear it off I I am far beyond reach of pain ! 

. . . Tear it off ! You do not know how gladly' . 
I would die. . . .Where are we ? 

Palomides. 

You will see, you will see. . . We are in the midst 
of innumerable grottos , . . there are great blue 
caverns, with shining pillars, and lofty arches. . . 

Alladikk. 

Why do you answer when I speak to you ? 

Palomides. 

I care not where we are so we be but together. . . 
Alladikb. 

Already you bve me less. . . 

Palomides. 

What do you mean ? 

Alladine. 

Do I need to be told where I am, when it is on your 
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heart that I lie ? . , . I beseech you, tear off the 
bandage I . . It shall not be like one who is blind 
that I enter your soul. . . What are you doing, 
Palomides ? You do not laugh when I laugh, or 
cry when I cry. You do not clap your hands when 
I clap mine ; you do not tremble when I speak 
and tremble in the depths of my heart. . . The 
bandage, the bandage ! . . . I want to see ! . . 
Tear it off, pull it over my hair ! {she tears off the 
bandage). Oh ! . . . 

Palomides. 

You can see ? 

Alladdok. 

Yes, I see you . . . and only you . . • 


Palomides. 

What is it, Alladine ? Why are your kisses already so 
sorrowful ? 


Where are we ? 


Alladine, 


Palomides. 

Why do you ask that so sadly ! 


Alladine. 

I am not sad, but I scarcely can open my eyes. , • 
Palomides. 

I feel as though your joy had fallen on my lipe as a child 
might fall on the threshold of its facer's house. . . 
Do not turn from me. . . I am afraid of your leaving 
me, afi»id lest this an be a dream. . . 
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Alladdhs. 

Where are we ? 

Palomides. 

In the midflt of caverns I never have seen. . . . Does it 
not seem as though more light were coming towards 
us ? — When I opened my eyes all was dark ; now, 
little by little, aU seems to be clear to me. I have 
often heard of the marvellous caverns that lay beneath 
Ablamore’e palace ; these must be they. No one ever 
went into them ; and only the King had the keys. 
I knew that the sea flooded those that lay deepest 
and the light we behold is doubtless thrown up by 
the sea. . . They thought they were burying us 
in darkness. They came hither with lanterns and 
torches, ind saw only blackness ; but the light 
comes to us who have nothing. . . It grows brighter 
and brighter. , . It must be the dawn that is pierc- 
ing the ocean, and sending us, through the green 
waves, ail the purity of its innocent soul. . • 

Alladins. 

How long have we been here t 

PALomoxs. 

I cannot tell. . . I had made no effort until I heard 
your voice. , . 

Auadinb. 

I know not how it all happened. I was asleep in the 
room where you had found me ; when I awoke 
my eyes were bound and my two hands tied to 
my bdt. . . 
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Palomidbs. 

I too was asleep. . , I beard nothing, and before I 
ooTild open my eyes the bandage was over them. I 
etamggled fieroely, in the darkness, but they were 
stronger than I. . . They must have led me 
through deep-lying vaults, for I could feel the cold 
dripping on to my shoulders ; I went down and 
down 80 long that I could not keep count of the 
steps. . . They said nothing to yon T 

ALLAOINn. 

Not a word. But I could hear that someone was weeping 
as he walked by my side ; and then I fainted. » . 


AUadine ! 


PAX/)Mn>B8 (kisnng her). 
ALLADnns. 


How gravely you kiss me. 


Palomioss. 

Do not dose your eyes when I Idas you. . . I want to 
kx>k into your heart and see my Idsaes quivering there, 
and the dew that steals up from your soul. . . 
never again shall we know such kisses as these. • • 


Alladuti. 

Always, always I 

PAtomoES. 

Not so ; for our lips meet now over the bosom of death ; 
' mum! that can happen but onoe. . .Ok, you are 
beautiful thus t ... It is ^ first time that I have 
been near to you, that 1 have looked into your 
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eyes. . . It is strange ; people pass by each other 
and think they have seen ; yet how does everything 
change the moment the lips have met. . . There ; ^ 

do as you will. . . I stretch out my arms to admire 
you as though you no longer were mine ; then 1 
bring them together until I again meet your kiss, 
and I see only joy everlasting. , . We needed this 
unearthly light! . . , (He kisses her again.) Ah! 
what have you done ? Be careful ; we are on the 
crest of a rock that hangs over the light-giving 
water. Do not move. It was time. . . Do not • - 
turn round too quickly. I was dazzled. . . 

Axiadine (turning and looking at the blue water whence 
the light is thrown up). 

Oh I . . . 

Palomides, 

It seems as though the sky itself were flowing towards 
us. . , 

Axladine. 

It is full of motionless flowers. . . 

Palomides. 

Full of strange and motionless flowers, . . See, there is one 
out yonder, larger than aU the others, that shoots out 
its petals beneath them. . . One can almost hear, 
the rhythmic beat of its life. . , And the water, 
if water it be, seems bluer, more beautiful, purer than 
aD the waters of earth. . . ^ 

Alxadine. 

I am afraid to look any longer. • . 
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Palomides. 

See bow t^e light now shines over aQ. . . The light dare 
no longer waver : and in the vestibule of heaven do 
we loss one another. . . Look at the jewels in the 
roof : they are drunk with life, they seem to smile on 
m ; look at the myriad roeesi of deep glowing blue, 
that twine ^emselves all round the pillars. . , 


Aixadinb, 

Oh I ... I heard I , . . 

Paloiodss. 

What? 

Alladinb. 

I heard someone striking the rocks. « * 


Palomides. 

No, no ; it is only the golden gates of an unknown heaven 
that are flung open wide in our soul, and sing as they 
turn on their hinges I . . . 

Alladine. 

listen . . . again, again t . . . 

Palomidxs (with a iudden dtange oj voice). 

Yes ; it is out yonder . . , beneath the vault that is 
" bluest of all. , . 

^ Auapiki. 

They are coming to « . * 

Palomibbs. 

I hear the iron striking the rock. . . They walled up 
the door, peihapa, or are unable to open it. . . 
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The axes scrunch on the stone. . . His soul has 
whispered to him that we were happy. . . 

[A silence ; then a stone Jails away from the extreme 
end oj the rooj, and a ray oj daylight breaks into 
the cavern, 

Alladine. 

Oh ! . . . 


Palomides. 


This light is different. . . 

[They stand there, motionless, anxiously watching 
stone after stone as it slides slowly away and Jails 
to the ground, beneath a light that can scaicely 
be borne ; a light that streams into the cavern with 
ever more resistless abundance, revealing little 
by little the u^retchedness of the grotto that had 
seemed so marvellous to them ; the miraculous 
lake becomes dull and sinister ; the light Jades out 
oJ the stones in the rocks, and tlce ardent roses 
are seen to be nothing hut fungus and decaying 
matter. At last a whole side of the rock falls 
bodily into the grotto. The sun streams in, over- 
whehning all. Shouts and cries are heard from 
wiifiout. Alladine and Palomides draw hack. 


Palomides. 

Where are we ? 

Alladine {embracing him sadly). 
And yet do I love you, Palomides. . . 

Palomides. 

I love you too, my Alladine. . . 
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Alladin*. 

They are coming. . , 


Palomidss {looking behind him as they retreat stiU 
further). 

Take care. . . 

Alladin*. 

No, no, we need no longer take care, . . 


Palomideb {looking at her). 

AHadine ? . . . 


Aixabine. 


Yes. 

[They retreat further and Jurther bejore the vnwutum 
of light or danger, until at length they lose their 
footing; they fall, and disappear behind the rock 
that overhangs the subterranean water, now aU 
enwrapped in gloom. There is a moment's sHence ; 
then Astdaine and the sisters of Palomides enter 
the grotto. 

Asrouan. 

Where are they ? 

One Of Paloiobis* Sietebs. 

Palomidea I 

Aetolaihb. 

AHadine, AHadine I 


Akothxb Sxstbb. 
Fakmides ! We are here ! 


A ThIBD SlETSB. 

Fear nothing; we are alone i 
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Astolaine. 

Come to US ; wc are here to save you ! 

A Fourth Sister. 

Ablamore has fkd. . . 

A Fifth Sister. 

He is no longer in the palace. . . 

A Sixth Sister. 

They do not answer. . . 

Astolainb. 

I hoard a movement in the water— this way, this way ! 
[They rush to the rode that hangs over the subter- 
ranean water. 

One op the Sisters. 

There they are ! 

Another Sister. 

Yes, yes, at the bottom of the black water. . . They are 
l)dng in each other’s arms. . , 

A Third Sister. 

They are dead ! 

A Fourth Sister. 

No, no, they live, they live. . . Look. . . 

The Other Sisters. 

Help! Help! Call for help I 

Astouaine. 

They make no effort to save themselves. . « 
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ACT V 

SCBNlfi 

A corridor. It is so long that the last arches ieem to be lost 
in a kind of inner horizon. Innumerable doors, all of 
them closed, are seen on both aides of the corridor ; the 
sisters of Palomides stand before one of these, over whieb 
they seem to keep guard. A little further, on the opposite 
side, Afitolaine stands, speaking to the doctor, in (ront of 
a door which is also closed. 

Astolaine (to the doctor). 

Hitherto nothing had happened, in this palace, where 
an seemed to have been steeped in slumber since 
the death of my sisters ; then a strange unreasoning 
restlesfinees seued hold of my poor father— -he began 
to chafe under this tranquillity that yet would seem 
to be the least dangerous form of happiness. Some 
time ago — his reason must have already been shaken 
— ^he climbed to the top of the tower, and stretched 
both his arms out, timidly, towards mountain and 
sea ; and said to me — with a diffident smile, for he 
saw that I looked incredulous — ^that he was summon* 
ing to us the events that too long had remamed 
concealed in the horuson. Alas, the events have 
come ; more quickly, more numerous too, than he 
had expected ; and it has needed a few days only 
for them to dethrone him and reign in his stead. 
He was the first of their victims. He fled to the 
meadows, singing and weeping, the ni^t he bad 
caused little AUadine and ill-fated Pabmides to 
be entombed in the grotto. And since then no 
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one has seen hint I have sent men in search of him 
all over the country, and even on to the sea. They 
have found not a trace of him. But at least I had 
hoped to save those on whom he had unconsciously 
brought this sufiering, he who always had been the 
tenderest of men and the best of fathers ; but here 
too I fear I have come too late. I know nothing of 
what took place. So far they have said not a word. 
It appears that they thought, when they heard the 
iron crushing the stone and the light streamed into 
the cave, that my father regretted the respite he had 
accorded and that they who approach^ brought 
deatL Or it may be that they lok their footing as 
they retreated along the rock which hangs over the 
lake, and fell in by accident. But the water there b 
not deep ; and we had no difficulty m saving them. 
At present it is you, and you only, on whom 
all depends. . . 

{The eisteri of Pdomidee have drawn near to them, 
Thb Doctor. 

They are suffering both from the same disease, and it 
is one that I know not of.— But I have little hope. 
It may be that the chill of that undergrotmd water 
has seiaed hold of them ; or the water itself perhaps 
may be poisonous. The decomposed body of Alla* 
dine*8 lamb has been found there. — I will come agam 
this evening. In the meantime, they need silence. , • 
life has ebbed very low in their heart. , . Do not 
enter their rooms, or speak to them ; for in their 
present state the least word may bo fatal. . . They 
must try to forget one another. * . [He goes. 
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Om OF Palomibis^ Sisters. 

I c*n see that he is going to die. . . 

Astoladob. 

No, no . . . do not weep ... at his age death does not 
come BO quickly. . . 

Akotrsr Sister. 

Why was your father so angry with our poor brother ? 
He had no cause. . . 

The Third Sister. 

I believe your father must have loved Alladine. . . 

Astoladte. 

Do not speak of him thus. . . He thought I was un- 
happy. He imagined he was doing right, and did 
wrong without knowing it. . . That happens often 
to us all. . . I remember now. . . One night I 
was asfeep ; and wept in my dream. . . We have 
BO little courage when we dream. . . I awoke ; 
he was standing by my bedside, looking at me. . . 
And he misunderstood, peihaps . . . 

The Fourth Sister {hurryirng toward$ Am). 

1 heard Alladine move in her room. . . 

AsrouJirs. 

Go to the door ; liBten-*it is perhaps only the nurse. « • 
The Fifth Sister. 

No, no ; I can hear the iEUise*B footsteps. . . This 
'bom is diiomit. . . 
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The Sixth Bister. 

I believe Palomidefi has moved too. . . I seemed to 
hear a voice that was striving to speak. . . 

The Voice oi Alladike {very JeMy, from wtihin tie 
room), 

PEbmides ! . . . 

One of the Sisters. 

She is calling to him ! . . . 

Astolaike. 

We must ti^e care ! . . . Go, stand in front of the door, 
BO that Palomides may not hear. . . 

The Voice or Alladins. 

Palomides ! . . . 

Astolaike. 

0 God, 0 God, silence that voice I If Palomides hears it, 

he will die I . . . 

The Voice or Palomides {very JeMy, from wUim 
another room), 

Alladine ! . . . 

Oke or THE Sisters. 

He is answering I . . . 

Astolaike. 

Do three of you stay here ; the rest of us will go to the 
other door. Oome, we must hasten — we wiQ 
surround tiiem, try to protect them. . . Lis right 
igamst the panels--perhape they wiB not hear. . . 

Oke or the Sisters. 

1 will go in to Alladine. . . 
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Thk Second Sister. 

Yes, yes ; prevent her from calling again. . . 

The Third Sister. 

It ii she who has caused all this sorrow. • • 

Astolaine. 

You shall not go in ; or if you do then will I go to 
Palomides. She had the same right to live as the 
rest of us, and she has done nothing more. . . 
But to be unable to stifie these death-dealing words 
as they pass by us t ... We can do nothing, my 
sisters, my poor sisters, we can do nothing ; and the 
hand cannot stay the soul I . • . 

The Voice of Aluldote. 

Palomides — is that you ? 

The Voice of Palomides. 

Where are you, AUadine ? 

The Voice of Alladine. 

Is it you that I hear moaning, hr away from me t 

The Voice of Palomides. 

Is it you that I have heard calling me T— I cannot see 
you. . . 

The Voice of Alladine. 

Your voice seems to have lost idl hope. . . 

The Voice of Palomides. 

Youif seems already to have passed throti^ death. « • 
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The Voice of Alladike. 

Your voice scarcely reaches my room. . . 

The Voice of Palomidbs. 

Nor does yours sound to me as it used to sound. , • 

The Voice of Alladike. 

I had pity on you 1 . . . 

The Voice of Palomides. 

They have parted us, but I always shall love you. . . 

The Voice of Alladike. 

I had pity on you ... are you sufiering still ! 

The Voice of PALOMiDEe. 

I sufier no more, but I want to see you. . . 

The Voice of Alladike. 

Never again shall we see one another, for the doors are 
all closed. . . 

Tfli Voice of Palomides. 

There is that in your voice that tells me you love me no 
longer. . . 

The Voice of Alladwi. 

Yes, yes, I love you still, but now all is sorrow. . , 

The Voice of Palomides. 

You are turning away. • • I scarcely can hear 
you. . . 

The Voice of Alladike. 

We seem to be hundreds of miks from each other. . . 
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The Voice of Palomides. 

^ I have tried to rise, but my souJ is too heavy. . . 

The Voice of Alladikk. 

, I have tried, too, but my head fell back. . . 

The Voice of Palomides. 

Aa I listen I seem to hear your tears fall. . . 

The Voice of Alladihe. 

No ; for a long time I wept ; but now these arc no longer 
tears. . . 

The Voice of Palomides. 

You are thinking of something that you will not tell 
me. . . 

The Voice of Alladime. 

They were not jewels. . . 

The Voice of Palomides. 

'And the flowers were not real. . . 

Oin or Falouiobs’ Sistbbs. 

They tre deliiioiu. . . 

Astouimx. 

No, no ; they ue well ewue of whet they an saying. . . 

Tm Void or Au.ADrKK. 

It wat the light that had no i^y. . . 
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The Voice op Palomibes, 

Whither go you, AlUdine ? You seem to be further anc^ 
further away from me. . . 

The Voice op Axxadine. 

1 no longer regret the rays of the Bun. . . 

The Voice op Palomibes. 

Yea, yes, we Bhall again behold the trees and the 
flowers ! . . . 

The Voice of Allabine. 

I have lost the desire to live. . . 

[A iUence ; then mart and mare leMj/. 

The Voice of Paiximides. 

Alladine ! . . , 

The Voice of Allabine. 

Palomides I . . . 

The Voice op Palomibss. 

Alla— dine, • , 

[A iienoe, AsUJame tmd the eiden of Paiomid^ 
art m intente anquitk. Then tke mirm 

Arowi opm At door qj Palomide^ room from 
wiAm, apptan on At ArethoJd, and beckant 
to Am ; Am/ aU JoBow her into At room and 
dom the door. Once mart Am it titmet, Theit 
At door qf AOodmU room opent; At oAtr 
mine oomtt ont and lookt dboat her in Us 
oomdt^; teeing no one At gate back into At 
room^ hating At door wide open, 
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TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM ARCHER 



- CHARACTERS 


IN THE GARDEN- 
The Old Mak. 
The Stranger. 
Martha 
Mary 

A Peabant. 

The Crowd. 


OrcmdiaugJUen of the Old Man, 


IN THE HOUSE— 


The Father 
The Mother 
The Two Daughters 
The Child 


Silent personagei. 
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An old garden planted with willows. At the back, a. house, 
with three of the ground-floor windows lighted up. 
Through them a family is pretty distinctly visible, 
gathei^ f(»r the evening roimd the lamp. The Father 
is seated at the chimney -comer. The Mother, resting one 
elbow on the table, is gazing into vacancj^. Two young 
girls, dressed in white, sit at their embroidery, dreaming 
and smiling in the tranquillity of the room. A child is 
asleep, his head resting on his mother’s left arm. When 
one of them rises, walks, or makes a gesture, the move- 
ments appear grave, slow, apart, and as though spiritual- 
ised by the distance, the light, and the transparent film 
of the window-panes. 

The Old Man avd the Stranobr enter the garden 
cautiomly. 

The Old Man. 

Here we are in the part of the garden that lies behind 
the house. They never come here. The doors are 
on the other side. They are closed and the shutters 
shut. But there are no shutters on this side of the 
Imuse, and I saw the light. . . . Yes, they are still 
sitting up in the lamplight. It is well that they*^ 
have not heard us ; the mother or the girls vmuld 
perhaps have come out, and then what should we' 
have done ? 
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The Stbakosr. 

Wliat are we going to do ? 

The Old Man. 

I want first to see if they are all in the room. Yes, 1 see 
the father seated at the chimney comer. He is doing 
nothing, his hands resting on his knees. The mother 
is leaning her elbow on the table. . . . 

The Stranger. 

She is looking at us. 

The Old Man. 

No, she is looking at nothing ; her eyes are fixed. She 
cannot see us ; we are in the shadow of the great 
trees. But do not go any nearer. . . . There, too, 
are the dead girl’s two sfeters ; they are embroidering 
slowly. And the little child has fallen asleep. It is 
nine on the clock in the comer. , . . They divine 
no evil, and they do not speak. 

The Stranger. 

If we were to attract the father’s attention, and make 
some sign to him? He has turned his head this 
way. Shall I knock at one of the windows? One 
of them will have to hear of it before the others. . . . 

The Old Han. 

I do not know which to choose. . , , We must be very 
. careful. The father is old and ailing— the mother 
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too— and tie sistew are too young. . . . And they 
all loved her as they will never love again. I have . 
never seen a happier household. . . . No, no ! do 
not go up to the window ; that would be the worst 
thing we could do. It is better that we should tell 
them of it as simply as we can, as though it were a 
commonplace occurrence ; and we must not appear 
too sad, else they will feel that their sorrow must 
exceed ours, and they will not know what to do. . . . 
Let us go round to the other side of the garden. 
We will knock at the door, and go in as if nothing 
had happened. I will go in first : they will not be 
surprised to see me ; I sometimes look in of an 
evening, to bring them some flowers or fruit, and to 
pass an hour or two with them. 

The Stranger. 

Why do you want me to go with you ? Go alone ; I will 
wait until you call me. They have never seen me — 

I am only a passer-by, a stranger. ... 

The Old Man. 

It is better that I should not be alone. A misfortune 
announced by a single voice seems more definite 
and crushing. I thought of t^t as I came along 
... If I go in alone, I shall have to speak at the 
very first moment; they will know all in a few. 
words ; I shall have nothing more to say ; and T 
dread the silence which follows the last words that 
tell of a misfortune. It is then that the heart is 
tom. If we enter toother, I shall go roundabout to 
work ; I shall tell them, for example : They f^d 
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her thus, or thus. . . . She was floating on the 
stream, and her hands were clasped. . 

The Stranger. 

Her hands were not clasped ; her arms were floating at 
her sides. 

The Old Man. 

You see, in spite of ourselves we begin to talk — and the 
misfortune is shrouded in its details. Otherwise, if 
I go in alone, I know them well enough to be sure 
that the very first words would produce a terrible 
efiect, and God knows what would happen. But 
if we speak to them in turns, they will listen to us, 
and will forget to look the evil tidings in the face. 
Do not forget that the mother will be there, and that 
her life hangs by a thread. ... It is well that the 
first wave of sorrow should waste its strength in 
unnecessary words. It is wisest to let people gather 
round the unfortunate and talk as they will. Even 
the most indifferent carry off, without knowing it, 
some portion of the sorrow. It is dispersed without 
effort and wdthout noise, like air or light. . . • 

' ? The Stranger. 

Your clothes are soaked and are dripping on the flag- 
stones. 

The Old Man. 

It is only the skirt of my mantle that has trailed a little 
in the water. You seem to be cold. Your coat is 
all muddy ... I did not notice it on the way, it 
was so dark. 
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The Stranger. 

I went into the water up to my waist. 

The Old Man. 

Had you found her long when I came up ? 

The Stranger. 

Only a few moments. I was going towards the village ; 
it was already late, and the dusk was falling on the 
river bank. I was walking along with my eyes fixed 
on the river, because it was lighter than the road, 
when I saw something strange close by a tuft of 
reeds. ... I drew nearer, and I saw her hair, 
which had floated up almost into a circle round 
her head, and was 8wa3ring hither and thither with 
the current . . . 

[In the room, the two young girls turn their heads, 
towards the window. 

The Old Man. 

Did you see her two sisters’ hair trembling on their 
dioulders ? 

The Stranger. 

They turned their heads in our direction— they simply, 
turned their heads. Perhaps I was spealdng tOQ 
loudly. (The two girls resume theif former position.) 
They have turned away again already. ... I went 
into the water up to my waist, and then I managed 
to grasp her hand and easily drew her to the bank. 
She was as beautiful as her sisters. ... 
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The Old Man. 

I think she was more beautiful, ... I do not know 
why I have lost all my courage. . . . 

The Stranger. 

What courage do you mean ? We did all that man could 
do. She had been dead for more than a hour. 

The Old Man. 

She was living this morning ! I met her coming out of 
the church. She told me that she was going away ; 
she was going to see her grandmother on the other 
side of the river in which you found her. She did 
not know when I should see her again. . . . She 
seemed to be on the point of asking me something ; 
then I suppose she did not dare, and she left me 
abruptly. But now that I think of it — and I noticed 
nothing at the time ! — she smiled as people smile who 
want to be silent, or who fear that they will not be 
understood. . . . Even hope seemed like a pain to 
her ; her eyes were veiled, and she scarcely looked 
at me. 

The Stranger. 

Some peasants told me that they saw her wandering 
all the afternoon upon the bank. They thought 
she was looking for flowers. ... It is possible 

^ * that her death .... 

The Old Man. 

No one can tell. . . . What can anyone know ? She 
. was perhaps one of those who shrink from speech, 
and everyone bears in his breast more than one 
reason for ceasing to live. You cannot see into 
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the soul as you see into that room. They are all 
like that — they say nothing but trivial things, and 
no one dreams that there is aught amiss. You 
live for months by the side of one who b no longer 
of this world, and whose soul cannot stoop to it ; 
you answer her unthinkingly ; and you see what 
happens. They look like lifeless puppets, and aU 
the time so many things are passing in their souls. 
They do not themselves know what they are. She 
might have lived as the others live. She might have 
said to the day of her death : Sir, or Madam, it 
will rain this morning,” or, “ We are going to lunch ; 
we shall be thirteen at table,” or “ The fruit is not yet 
ripe.” They speak snailingly of the flowers that have 
fallen, and they weep in the darkness. An angel , 
from heaven would not see what ought to be seen ; 
and men understand nothing until after all is over. 

. . . Yesterday evening she was there, sitting in 
the lamplight, like her sisters ; and you would not 
see them now as they ought to be seen if this had 
not happened. ... I seem to see her for the first 
time. . . . Something new must come into our 
ordinary life before we can understand it. They 
are at your side day and night ; and you do not 
really see them until the moment when they depart 
for ever. And yet, what a strange little soul she 
must have had — what a poor little, artless, unfatho’nf- 
able soul she must have had — to have said what she 
must have said, and done what she must have done I 

The Stranger. 

See, they are smiling in the silence of the room .... 
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The Old Man. 

They are not at all anxious — they did not expect her this 
evening. 

The Stranger. 

They sit motionless and smiling. But see, the father puts 
his fingers to hia lips .... 

The Old Man. 

. He points to the child asleep on its mother’s breast .... 
The Stranger. 

She dares not raise her head for fear of disturbing it ... . 
The Old Man. 

They are not sewing any more. There is a dead 
silence .... 

The Stranger. 

They have let fall their skein of white silk .... 

The Old Man. 

They are looking at the child .... 

The Stfanger. 

> 

They do not know that others are looking at them . . • « 

The Old Man. 

We, too, are watched .... 

‘ The StRANGBR. 

They have raised their eyes .... 

The Old Man. 

And yet they can see nothing .... 
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Tm Strangeb. 

They seem to be happy, and yet there is something— I 
cannot tell what .... 

The Ou) Man. 

They think fchemBelves beyond the reach of danger. They 
have closed the doors, and the windows are barred 
with iron. They have strengthened the walls of the 
old house ; they have shot the bolts of the three 
oaken doors. They have foreseen everything that 
can be foreseen .... 

Ito Stranger. 

Sooner or later we must tell them. Someone might come 
and blurt it out abruptly. There was a crowd of 
peasants in the meadow where we left the dead 
girl — ^if one of them were to come and knock at the 
door .... 

The Old Man. 

Martha and Mary are watching the little body. The ' 
peasants were going to make a litter of branches ; 
and I told my eldest granddaughter to hurry on and 
let us know moment they made a start. Let ua 

wait till she comes ; she will go with me I 

wish we had not been able to watch them in this 
way. I thought there was nothing to do but to 
knock at the door, to enter quite simply, and to tel) 
aU in a few phrases. . . . But I have watched them . 
too long, living in the lamplight .... 

Enter Mart. 

Mart. 

They are coming, grandfather. 
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The Old Man. 

Li that you ? Where are they ? 

Mary. 

They are at the foot of the last slope. 

The Old Man. 

They are coming silently. 

Mary. 

I told them to pray in a low voice. Martha is with them. 

The Old Man. 

Are there many of them ? 

Mary. 

The whole village is around the bier. They had brought 
lanterns ; I bade them put them out. 

The Old Man. 

What way are they coming ? 

Mary. 

They are coming by the little paths. They are moving 
slowly. 

The Old Man. 

It is time .... 

Mary. 

Have you told them, grancUather ? 

The Old Man. 

You can see that we have told them nothing. There 
they are, still sitting in the lamplight. Look, my 
child, look : you will see what life is ... . 
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Mary. 

Oh ! how peaceful they seem ! I feel as though I were 
seeing them in a dream. 

The Stranger. 

Look there — I saw the two sisters give a start. 

The Old Man. 

They are rising .... 

The Stranger. 

I believe they are coming to the windows. 

[At this fnotnent one of the two sisters comes up to 
the first window^ the other to the third ; and 
resting their hands against the panes they stand 
gazing into the darkness. 

The Old Man. 

No one comes to the middle window. 

Mary. 

They are looking out ; they are listening .... 

The Old Man. 

The elder is smiling at what she does not see. 

The Stranger. 

The eyes of the second are full of fear. 

The Old Man. 

Take care: who knows how far the soul may extend 
around the body .... 

[A long silence. Mary nestles dose to the old man^s 
breast and kisses him. 
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Mary. 

Grandfatlier ! 

The Old Man. 

Do not weep, my child ; our turn will come. [A pauie. 

The Stbangbr. 

They are looking long .... 

The Old Man. 

Poor things, they would see nothing though they looked 
for a hundred thousand years — the night is too dark. 
They are looking this way ; and it is from the other 
side that misfortune is coining. 

The Stranger. 

It is well that they are looking this way. Something, I 
do not know what, is approaching by way of the 
meadows. 

Mart. 

. 1 think it is the crowd ; they are too far ofi for us to see 
clearly. 

The Stranger. 

They are following the windings of the path—tiiere they 
oome in sight again on that moonlit slope. 

Mart. 

Oh I how many they seem to be. Even when I left, 
people were coming up from the outskirts of the 
town. They are taking a vary roundabout 
way .... 

. The Old Man. 

They will arrive at last, none the less. I see them, too-> 
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they are crossing the meadows — they look so small \ 
that one can scarcely distinguish them among the 
herbage. You might think them children playing 
in the moonlight ; if the girls saw them they would 
not understand. Turn their backs to it as they may, * 
misfortune is approaching step by step, and has ‘ 
been looming larger for more than two hours past. . 
They cannot bid it stay ; and those who are bringing 
it are powerless to stop it. It has mastered them, 
too, and they must needs serve it. It knows its 
goal, and it takes its course. It is unwearying, and 
it has but one idea. They have to lend it their 
strength. They are sad, but they draw nearer. 
Their hearts are full of pity, but they must 
advance .... 

Mary. 

The elder has ceased to smile, grandfather. 

The Stranger. 

They are leaving the windows .... 

Mary. 

They are kissing their mother .... 

The Stranger. 

The elder is stroking the child’s curls without wakening • 
it. 

Mary. 

Ah ! the fath^ wants them to kiss him, too 

The Stranger. 

Now there is silence .... 
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Hart. 

•They h»ve returned to their mother’s side. 


The Stranger. 

And the father keeps his eyes fixed on the great pendulum 
of the clock. . . . 

Mart. 

Th^ seem to be praying without knowing what th^ 
do ... . 


The Stranger. 

They seem to be listening to their own souls 
Mary. 

Oi&ndfstheTi do not tell them this evening 1 


[A pause. 


The Old Man. 

You see, you are losing courage, too. I knew yon ought 
not to look at them. I am nearly eighty-three years 
old, and this is the first time that the reality of life 
has come home to me. I do not know why ail they 
do appears to me so strange and solemn. There 
they sit awaiting the night, simply, under their lamp, 
as we should under our own ; and yet I seem to see 
them from the altitude of another world, because I 
know a little fact which as yet they do not know. 

. . . Is it so, my children T Tell me, why are you, 
too, pale t Perhaps there is somethi^ else that we 
cannot put in words, and that makes us weep ? I 
did not know that there was anything so sad in life, 
or that it could strike such terrjir to those who look 
on at it. And even if notiiing had happened, it 
would fr^ten me to see them sit there so peacefully. 
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They have too much confidence in this world. There 
they sit, separated from the enemy by only a few 
poor panes of glass. They think that nothing will 
happen because they have closed their doors, and 
they do not know that it is in the soul that things 
always happen, and that the world does not end at ^ 
their house-door. They are so secure of their little , 
life, and do not dream that so many others know 
more of it than they, and that I, poor old man, at 
two steps from their door, hold all their little happi* 
ness, like a wounded bird, in the hollow of my old 
hands, and dare not open them .... 

Mary. 

Have pity on them, grandfather .... 

The Old Man. 

We have pity on them, my child, but no one has pity on 
us. 

Mary. 

Tell them to-morrow, grandfather ; tell them when it is 
light, then they will not be so sad. 

The Old Man. 

Perhaps you are right, my child. ... It would be better . 
to leave all this in the night. And the daylight is 
sweet to sorrow. . . . But what would they say to 
ufi to-morrow? Misfortune makes people jealous; 
those upon whom it has fallen want to know qf .it 
before strange — they do not like to leave itun • 
unknown hands. We should seem to have nobbed 
them of something. 
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The 8tranokr» 

Besides, it is too late now; already I can hear the 
murmur of prayers. 

Mary. 

They are here — ^they are passing behind the hedges. 

J?nfef Martha. 

Martha. 

Here I am. I have guided them hither— I told them to 
wait in the road. (Cries of children are heaird.) 
Ah I the children are still crying. I forbade them to 
come, but they want to see, too, and the mothers 
would not obey me. I will go and tell them — ^no, 
they have stopped crying. Is everything ready ? I 
have brought the little ring that was found upon 
her. I have some fruit, too, for the child. I laid 
her to rest myself upon the bier. She looks as 
though she were sleeping. I had a great deal of 
trouble with her hair — could not arrange it properly. 
I made them gather marguerites— it is a pity th^ 

. were no other flowers. What are you doing here? 
Why are you not with them ? (She looks in at the 
windows,) They are not weeping I They— you have 
not told them t 

The Old Mah. 

Martha, Martha, there is too much life in your soul ; you 
cannot understand .... 

Martha. 

Why should I not understand ? (After a silence, and in 
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a tme of grave reproach) You ought not to have- 
done that, grandfather .... 

The Old Man. 

Martha, you do not know .... 

Martha. 

L will go and tell them. 

The Old Man. 

[lemain here, my child, and look for a moment. 

Martha. 

)h, how I pity them ! They must wait no longer . . . 
The Old Man. 

Why not ? 

Martha. 

[ do not know, but it is not possible ! 

The Old Man. 

3ome here, my child .... 

Martha. 

Blow patient they are ! 

The Old Man. 

IJome here, my child .... 

Martha (turning), 

Where are you, grandfather ? I am so unhappy, I cannot 
see you any more. I do not myself know now what 
to do ... . 

? 
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Thb Old Man. 

Do not look any more ; until they know all ... . 
Martha. 

I want to go with you .... 

The Old Man. 

No, Martha, stay here. Sit beside your sister on this 
old stone bench against the wall of the house, and 
do not look. You are too young, you would never 
be able to forget it. You cannot know what a face 
looks like at the moment when Death is passing into 
its eyes. Perhaps they will cry out, too. ... Do 
not turn round. Perhaps there vdll be no sound at 
all. Above all things, if there is no sound, be sure 
you do not turn and look. One can never foresee 
the course that sorrow will take. A few little sobs 
wrung from the depths, and generally that is all I 
do not know myself what 1 shall do when I hear 
them— they do not belong to this life. Kiss me, my 
child, before I go, 

[The murmur of 'praym hoe gradually drawn 
nearer. A portion of the crowd forces Us way 
into the garden. There is a sound of deadened 
footfalls and of whitperir^. 


The Stranger (to the oroied). 

Stop here— do not go near the window. Where is she T 


A Peasant. 

Who? 

The Stranger. 
The others— tlie bearers. 
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A Peasant. 

They are coming by the avenue that leads up to the door. 

{The Old Man goes out. Martha and Mary have 
seated themselves on the hench^ their hacks to the 
windows. Low murmurings are heard among 
the crowd. 

The Stranger. 

Hush I Do not speak. 

{In the room the taller of the two sisters rises, goes 
to the door, and shoots (he holts. 

Martha. 

She is opening the door ? 

The Stranger, 

On the contrary, she is fastening it. {A pause. 

Martha. 

Grandfather has not come in ? 


The Stranger. 

No. She takes her seat again at her mother’s side. The 
others do not move, and the child is still sleeping. 

{A pause. 

Martha. 

My little sister, give me your hands. 

Mary. 

Martha ! [They embrace and kiss each other. 


The Stranger. 

He must have knocked— they have all raised their heads 
at the same t*me— they are looking at each other. 
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Martha. 

Oil ! oh ! my poor little sister ! I can scarcely help 
, ‘ crying out, too. 

[iSAc smothers her sobs on her sister's shovMer, 
The Stranger. 

He must have knocked again. The father is looking at 
the clock. He rises .... 

Martha. 

Sister, sister, I must go in too — they cannot be left alone, 
Mary. 

Martha, Martha ! [She holds her back. 

The Stranger. 

The father is at the door — he is drawing the bolt^s — ^he is 
opening it cautiously. 

Martha. 

Oh ! — you do not see the .... 

The Stranger. 

What? 

Martha. 

The bearers .... 

The Stranger. 

He has only opened it a very little. I see nothing but a 
comer of the lawn and the fountain. He keeps his 
land on the door — He takes a step back — he seems 
» be saying, “ Ah, it is you I ** He raises his arms. 
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He carefully closes the door again. Your grand- 
father has entered the room .... 

{The crowd has come up to the window, MartJta 
and Mary half rise from their seeU^ then rise^ 
aUogeiher and follow the rest towards the win- 
dows, pressing close io each other. The, Old Man 
is seen advancing into the room. The kvo Sisters 
rise ; the Mother also rises, and carefully settles 
the Child in the armchair which she has left, so 
that from the outside the little one can be seen sleep- 
ing, his head a little bent forward, in the middle 
of the room. The Mother advances to meet the 
Old Man, and holds out her hand to him, but 
draws it back again before he has had time to 
take it. One of the girls wants to take off the 
visitor's mantle, and the other pushes forward 
an armchair for him. But the Old Man makes 
a little gesture of refusal. The Father smiles 
%viih an air of astonishment. The Old Man 
looks towards the windows. 


The Stranger. 

lie dares not tell them. He is looking towards us. 

[Murmurs in the crowd. 


Hush I 


The Stranger. 


[^The Old Man, seeing faces at the windows, quickly 
averts his eyes. As one of the girls is still offer- 
ing him the armchair, he at last sits down c^nd 
passes his right hand several times over his fote*^ 
head. 
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The Sttiangkb. 

He is sitting down .... 

[The other$ who are in the room also sit down^ 
while the Father seems to be s'peaking vohibhf. 
At last the Old Mam opens his mouthy and 
sound of his voice seems to arouse their attention. 
But the Father interrupts him. The Old Man 
begins to speak again, and little by little the 
others grow tense with apprehension. AU of a 
sudden the Mother starts and rises. 

Martha. 

Oh I the mother begins to understand I 

[She turns away and hides her face in her hands. 
Renewed murmurs among the crowd. They elbow 
each other. Children cry to be lifted up, so that 
they may see too. Most of the fnothers do as they 
wish. 

The Stranger. 

Hush I he has not told them yet ... . 

[The Mother is seen to be questioning the Old Man 
with armety. He says a few more words ; then, 
suddenly, all the others rise, too, and seem to 
question him. Then he slowly makes an affirma* 
live movement of his head. 

The Stranger. 

He has told them--he has told them all at once I 

Voices in the Crowd. 

He has told them ! he has told them I 
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The Stranger. 

I can hear nothing .... 

[TAc Old Man also rises , and, without turning, 
makes a gesture indicating the door, which ^is 
behind him. The Mother^ the Father, and the two 
Daughters rush to this door, which the Father 
has difflcuky in opening. The Old Mam tries 
to prevent the Mother from going out. 

Voices in the Crowd. 

They are going out ! they are going out ! 

[Confusion among the crowd in the garden, AU 
hurry to the other side of the house and disappear, 
except the Stranger, who remains at the ‘windows. 
In the room, the folding door is at last thrown 
wide open ; aU go out at the same time. Beyond 
can be seen the starry sky, the lawn and the 
fountain in the moonlight; while, left ahme in 
the middle of the room, the Child continues to sleep 
peacefully in the armchair. A pause. 

The Stranger, 

The child has not awakened ! [He also goes o^U. 
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SCENS 

Ou the top of a hill overlooking the oastle. 

Enkr Yoraine, hUinq Tintaoiles hj the hand. . 

Yqraike. 

Yotu first night will be sad, Tintagiles. The roar of the 
sea is already about us ; and the trees are moaning. 
It is late. The moon is smking behind the poplars 
that stifle the palace. ... We are alone, perhaps ; 
but here, one has ever to be on one’s guard. They 
seem to watch lest the smallest happiness come near. 
I said to myself one day, right down in the depths oi 
my soul— and God himself could scarcely hear I sa^ 
to myself one day that I was feeling almost happy. . . 
There needed nothing more ; and very soon after, our 
old father died, and our two brothers disappeared, 
and not a living creature can tell us where they are. 
I am here all alone, with my poor sister and you, my 
little Tintagiles; and I have no confidence in t^ 
future. . . Come to me ; let me take you oh my 
knees. First kiss me ; and put your little arms— 
there— right round my neck . . . perhaps they will 
not be able to unfasten them. . . Do you rememba 
tile time when it was I who carried you m the evening, 
when the hour had come ; and how frightened ybu 
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were at the shadows of my lamp in the corridors, 
those long corridors with not a single window? I 
felt my soul tremble on my lips when I saw you 
again, suddenly, this morning. . . I thought you 
were so far away and in safety. . . Who made you 
come here ? 

Tintagiles. 

I do* not know, little sister. 

Ygraine* 

Do you remember what they said ? 

Tintagiles. 

They said I must go away. 

Ygraine. 

But why had you to go away ? 

Tintagiles. 

Because the Queen wished it. 

* V • Yoraine. 

Did they not say why she wished it ?— -I am sure they 
most have said many things. 

Tintagiles. 

Little sister, I did not hear. 

Ygraink. 

When they spoke among themselves, what was it they said ? 
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Tintaoiles. 

Little sister, they dropped their voices when they spoke. 
Ygraine. 

All the time? 

Tintaoiles. 

All the time, sister Ygraine ; except when they looked 
at me. 

Ygraine. 

Did they say nothing about the Queen ? 

Tintaoiles. 

They said, sister Ygraine, that no one ever saw her. 
Ygraine. 

And the people who were with you on the ship, did they 
say nothing ? . 

Tintaoiles. * 

They gave all their time to the wind and the sails, sister 
Ygraine. 

Ygraine. 

Ah ! . . . That does not surprise me, my child. . . , 

Tintagiles. 

They left me all alone, little sister. 

Ygraine. 

Listen to me, Tintagiles ; I will tell you what I know, 

Tintaoiles. 

What do you know, sister Ygraine ? 
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Yqbainb. 

Very Kttle, my child. . . My sister and I have gone on 
living here ever since we were born, not daring to 
understand the things that happened. . . I have 
lived a long time in this island, and I might as well 
have been blind ; yet it all seemed natural to me. . . 
A bird that flew, a leaf that trembled, a rose that 
opened . . . these were events to me. Such silence 

• has always reigned here that a ripe fruit falling in the 
park would draw faces to the window. , . And no 
one seemed to have any suspicion . . , but one night 
I learned that there must be something besides. . . 
I wished to escape and I could not. . . Have you 
understood what I am telling you ? 

Tintagiles, 

Tes, yes, little sister ; I can understand anything. . • 
Ygradjk. 

Then let us not talk any more of these things . . . one 
does not know. . . Do you see, behind the dead 
trees which poison the horizon, do you see the castle, 
there, right down in the valley ? 

Tintagiles. 

I see something very black— is that the castle, sister 
Ygrsine? 

Yqeaine. 

Tes, it is very black. . . It lies far down amid a mass of 
: gloomy shadows. . . It is there that we have to live. 
... They might have built it on the top of the great 
mountains that surround it. . . The mountains are 
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blue in the day-time. . . One could have breathed; 
One could have looked down on the sea and on the 
plains beyond the cliffs. , . But they preferred to 
build it deep down in the valley ; too low even for 
the air to come. . . It is falling in mins, and no one 
troubles. . . The walls are crumbling : it might’ be* 
fading away in the gloom. . . There is only one 
tower which time does not touch. . . It is enormous : 
and its shadow is always on the house. 

Tintagiles. 

They are lighting something, sister Ygraine. . . See, see, 
the great red windows ! . . . 

YORAmB. 

They are the windows of the tower, Tintagiles ; they are 
the only ones in which you will ever see light ; it. is 
there t^t the Queen has her throne. 

Tintagiles, 

Shall I not see the Queen ? 

Ygraine. 

No one can see her. 

Tintagiles. 

Why can no one see her t 

Ygkainb. 

Come closer, Tintagiles. . . Not even a bird or a blade, 
of grass must hear us. 

Tintagiles. 

There is no grass, little sister ... (a tnomenfi Hlence). 
What does the Queen do T 
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Ygraink. 

Thnt no one knows, my child. She is never seen. . . 
She lives there, all alone in the tower ; and those 
who wait on her do not go out by daylight. . . 
She is very old ; she is the mother of our mother, 
and she wishes to reign alone. . . She is suspicious 
and jealous, and they say she is mad. . . She is 
afraid lest some one should raise himself to her place ; 
and it is probably because of this fear of hers that 
you have been brought hither. . . Her orders are 
carried out : but no one knows how. . . She never 
leaves the tower, and all the gates are closed night 
and day. . . I have never seen her, but it seems 
others have, long ago, when she was young. . . 

Tintagiles. 

Is she very ugly, sister Ygraine ? 

Yobaine. 

They say she is not beautiful, and that her form is strange. 

^ r . . . But those who have seen her dare not speak 
‘ of her. . . And who knows whether they have 
seen her ? . . . She has a power which we do not 
understan<!, and we live here with a terrible weight 
on our soul. . . You must not be unduly frightened, 
or have bad dreams ; we will watch over you, little 
Tintagdes, and no harm can come to yon ; W do not 
stray far from me, or your sister Bellang^, or our 
old master Aglovale. 

Tintagiles. 

Agiovale, too, sister Ygraine ?. 
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Yqraine. 

Aglovale too ... he loves us . . , 

Tintagiles. 

He is so old> little sister I 

Yobaine. 

He is old, but very wise. ... He is the only friend we 
have left ; and he knows many things. ... It is 
strange ; she made you come here, and no one wbm 
told of it. . . I do not know what is in my heart. 
... I was sorrowful and glad to know that you 
were far away, beyond the sea. . . . And now . .. . 
I was taken by surprise. ... I went out this morn- 
ing to see whether the sun was rising over the 
mountains ; and I saw you on the threshold. . . I 
knew you at once. 


Tintagilbs. 

No, no, little sister ; it was I who laughed first. . , 
YoRAnns. 

I could not laugh . . . just then. . . You will under- 
stand. . . It is time, Tintagiles, and the wind iS 
becoming black on the sea. . . Kiss me, before' 
getting up ; kiss me, harder, again, again. . . You 
do not know how one loves. . . Give me your little 
hand. . . I will keep it in mine, and we wiB go 
back to the old sick castle. [They go o\U. 



THE DEATH OF act n . 

ACT n 
Scene 

A room in the castle, in which Agio vale and Ygraine are 
seated. 

Enter BELLANofeRE. 

BELLANOijiE. 

Where is Tintagiles ? 

Yorainb. 

He is here ; do not speak too lond. He is asleep in the 
other room. He was a little pale, he did not seem 
well. The journey had tired him— he was a long 
time on the sea. Or perhaps it is the atmosphere 
of the castle which has alarmed his little soul. He 
was crying, and did not know why he cried* I 
nursed him on my knees ; come, look at him. . • 
He is asleep in our bed ... He sleeps very gravdy, 
with one hand on his brow, like a little sorrowful 
king. . . 

Bellano^ire {suddenly bursting into tears). 

Sister! Sister! . . . my poor sister ! . . . 

Yqraxne. 

Why are you crying ? 

. BELLANOkaS. 

i dare not tell what I know . . . and I am not sure that 
I know anything ... but yet I have heard— that 
which one could not hear ... 
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Ygrainb. 

What have yon heard ? 

BELLANoilRB. 

1 was passing close to the corridors of the tower . . . 

Ygraine. 

Ahl . . . 

BKLLANGiaiE. 

One of the doors was ajar. I pushed it very gently , . 

I went in . . . 

Ygraine. 

Where? 

BcLLANQiaiB. 

I had never seen. . . There were other corridors light^ 
with lamps ; and then low galleries, which seemcMl 
to have no end. . . I knew it was forbidden to go 
farther. . . I was afraid and was about to turn back, 
but there was a sound of voices . . . though one 
could scarcely hear . . . 

Ygraine. 

It must have been the servants of the Queen ; they live at 
the foot of the tower ... 

BELLANG^UtE. 

I do not know quite what it was. . . . There must have 
been more than one door between ; and the vomes 
came to me like the voice of some one who is being 
strangled. . , I went as near as I could. . . I am 
not sure of anything : but I believe they were speak- 
ing of a child who had arrived to-day, and of a crown 
of gold. . . They seemed to be laughing . . . ' 
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Yoraine. 

They were laughing ? 

BELLANOfeRB. 

Yes, t think they were laughing . . . unless it was that 
. they were crying, or that it was something I did not 
‘ ,under8tand ; for one heard badly, and their voices 
were low. . . There seemed to be a great many 
of them moving about in the vault. . . They 
. were speaking of the child that the Queen wished 
to see. . . They will probably come here this 
evening . . 

Ygraine. 

What? . . , this evening? . . . 

Bellanoerb. 

Yes . . . yes. ... I think so . . . yes . . • 

Ygraikb. 

Dm! they not mention any name ? 

BKLLANOkRE. 

They spoke of a child— a little, little child . . . 

Ygbainb. 

There is no other child here . . . 

BZLLABOkRE. 

Just then they raised their voices a little, for one of them 
had doubted whether the day was come . . . 

Ygraine. 

I know what that means, and it will not be the first 
time that they have left the tower. . . I knew only 
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too well wby sbe made bim come . . * but I could 
not tbink she would show sucb baste as tbis ! . . . 
We shall see . . . there are three of us, and we 
have time . . . 

BELLANOkRE. 

What do you mean to do ? 


Yoraink. 

I do not know yet what I shall do, but I shall surpiise 
her ... do you know what that means, yoii who 
only can tremble T . . . I will tell you . . 


What ? 


BELLANokRE. 


Ygraine. 

She shall not take him without a struggle . . . 


BEIXANOkRS. 

We are alone, sister Ygraine . . . 

Ygrainb. 

Ah I it is true we are alone ! . . . There is only one 
thing to be done, and it never fails us ! . . . l£/t us. 
wait on our knees as we did before. . . . Perhaps 
she will have pity I , . . She allows herself to be 
moved by tears. . . We must grant her everything 
she asks ; she will smile perhaps ; and it is her habit 
to spare all who kneel. . . All these years she 
has been there in her enormous tower, devouring 
those we love, and not a single one has dared etrika 
htt in the face. . . She lies on our soul like the 
•tone df a tomb, and no one dares stretch out his 
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ann. . . In the times when there were men here, 
they too were afraid, and fell upon their faces. . . 
To-day it is the woman’s txim ... we shall see. . , 
It is time that some one should dare to rise. , . 
No one knows on what her power rests, and I will 
no longer live in the shadow of her tower. . . Go 
away, if you two can only tremble like this— go away 
both of you, and leave me still more alone. . , I 
will wait for her. 


Bellang£:r£. 

sister, I do not know what has to be done, but I will 
wait with you . . . 

Aolovale. 

I too will wait, my daughter. . . My soul has long been 
ill at ease. . , You will try . . . we have tried 
more than once . . . 

Ygrainb. 

You have tried . . . you also? 

Aolovale. 

They have all tried. . . But at the last moment their 
strength has failed them. . . You too, you shall 
see. ... If she were to command me to go up to 
her this very evening, I would put my two hands 
together and say nothing ; and my weary feet would 
climb the staircase, without lingering and without 
hastening, though I know full weH that none come 
down again with eyes unclosed. . . There is no 
courage left in me against . . . our bands are 
helpless, and can touch no one. . . Other hands 
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tkin these are wanted, and all is useless. . . But 
you are hopeful, and I will assist you. . . Close 
the doors, my child. . . Awaken Tintagiles ; bare 
your little arms and enfold him within them, and 
take him on your knees ... we have no other 
defence . . . 


ACT m 
Scene 

The same Room. 

Ygkaine and Aqlovale. 

Ygrainb. 

I have been to look at the doors. There are three of 
them. We will watch the large one. . . The two 
others are low and heavy. They are never opened. 
The keys were lost long ago, and the iron bars are 
sunk into the walls. Help me close this door ; it is 
heavier than the gate of a city. . . It is massive; 
the lightning itself could not pierce through it. . . 
you prepared for all that may happen ? 

Aolovalb (teating hmsdl on the Arethold), 

I win go seat myself on the steps ; my sword upon my 
knees. . . I do not think tiiis ii ^e first time thi^ 
I have waited and watched here, my child; and 
there are moments when one does not understand all 
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that one remembers. . . I have done all this before, 
I do not know when . . . but I have never dared 
draw mj sword. . . Now, it lies there before me, 
though my arms no longer have strength; but I 
intend to try. . . It is perhaps time that men 
should defend themselves, even though they do not 
understand. . . 

[BeUang^ carrying Tintagiles in her arms, oome$ 
out of the adjoining room. 


. Bellako^. 

Hewas.awake. . . 

TORAIinL 

He is pale . . . what aib him! 


BKLI^AKOkRB. 


I do not know ... he was very silent. . . He was 
. crying. . . 


Toraikx. 


I^tagiles. . . 

* BlLLANOkRl. 

He is looking away from you. 


YoEAmx. 

He does not seem to know me. . . Tintagiles, where 
, are you ?— It is 3rour sister who speaks to you. . . 
What are you looking at so fixedly !— Turn round. . . 
come, I will play with you. . . . 


No. . . no. . . 


Tiktaqilxb. 


YoBAin. 

You do not want to {day T 
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TlNTAOnJlS* 
I oftnnot stand, sister Ygbaink. . . 


Ygbaikb. 

You cannot stand ? . . . Come, come, what is the matter 
with you ? — Are you suffering any pain ? . . 


Yes. 


Tiktaoilies. 

Ygraotb. 


Ten me where it is, Tintagilee, and I wiU cure you. . . 


Tintagilbs. 

I jannot teU, sister Ygraine . . . everywhere. 

Yobainb. 

Come to me, Tintagilee. . . You know th^t my arms 
are softer, and I wiU put them around jou, and you 
will feel better at once. . . Giye him to me, 
Bellangto. . . He shall sit on my knee, and the 
pain will go. . . . There, you see? . . .•Your big 
sisters are here. . . They are close to you ... we 
will defend you, and no evil can come near. .... • 

Tintagilbs. ' 

It has come, sister Ygraine. . . Why is there no light, 
sister Ygraine? 

Ygeaikb. 

There is a li^t, my child. . . Do you not see the lamp 
that hangs from the rafters ? 


Tintagilbs. 

Yes, yes. .. It is not Imrge. . . Axe there no others ? 
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Why- should there be others ? We can see what we have 
to see. . . 

Tintagiles. 

Ah! . . . 


Ygraink, 


Oh 1 your eyes are deep. . . 


Tintagiles. 

So are yours/ sister Ygraine. . . 


Ygraine. 

I did not notice it this morning. . . I have just seen in 
your. eyes. . . We do not quite know what the 
soil] thinks it sees. . . 

Tintagilbs. 

I have not seen the soul, sister Ygraine. . . , But why is 
Aglovale on the threshold ? 

Ygraine. 

He is resting a little. . . He wanted to kiss you bdore 
going to bed ... he was waiting for you to 
wake. . . . 

Tintagiles, 

What has he on his knees ? 

Ygraine. 

On his knees ? I see nothing on his knees. • • 


Tintagilss. 

Yes, yes, th<^ is something. . . 
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Aolovale. 

It is nothing, my child* . . I was looking at my old 
sword ; and I scarcely recognise it. . . It has served 
me many years, but for a long time past I have lost 
confidence in it, and I think it is going to break. . / 
Here, just by the hilt, there is a little stain. . . I 
had noticed that the steel was growing paler, and I 
asked myself, . . I do not remember what I asked 
myself. . . My soul is very heavy to-day. . . What 
is one to do ? . . . Men must needs hve and await 
the unforeseen. . . And after that they must still 
act as if they hoped. . . There are sad evenings 
when our useless lives taste bitter in our mouths, 
and we would like to close our eyes. . . 
and I am tired. . . 

Tintagiles. 

He has wounds, sister Ygraine. 

Yoraine. 

Where ? 

Tintagiles. 

On his forehead and on his hands. . . 

Aglovale. 

Those are very old wounds, from which I suflw no 
longer, my child. . . The light must be falling on 
them this evening. . , You had not noticed them 
before ? 

Tintagiles. 

He looks sad, sister Ygraine. . . 

Ygraine. 

No, no, he is not sad, but very weary. . • 
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Tuttagiles. 

You too are sad, sister Ygraine. . . 

Yqraink. 

Why no, why no ; look at me, I am smiling. . . 

Tintaoilbs. 

And my other sister too. . . 

Yqeainb. 

Oh ho, she too is smiling. 

Tintaoilbs. 

No, that is not a smile ... I know. . * 

Ygraine. 

Come, kiss me, and think of something else. . . 

[iSAe ki9$t8 Atm. 

Tintagiles. 

Of what shall I think, sister Ygraine ! — Why do you hurt 
me when you kiss me ? 

Ygraine. 

Did I hurt you ? 

Tintagiles. 

Yes. : . I do not know why I hear your heart beat, 
sister Ygraine. . . 

Ygraine. 

Do your hear it beat 7 


Tintagiles. 

Oh ! Oh ! it beats as though it wanted to . . • 
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Wliat ? 


ToEAnn. 

Tintaoiles. 


I do not know, sister Ygraine. 


Tobaikb. 

It is wrong to be frightened without reason, and to speak 
in riddles. . . Oh 1 your eyes are full of tears. . . 
Why are you unhappy ? I hear your heart beating, 
now . . . people always hear them when they hold 
one another so close. It is then that the heart 
speaks and says thinj^ that the tongue does not 
Imow. . . 

TlNTAOrLKS. 

I heard nothing before. . . 

Yqraine. 

That was because. . . Oh! but your heart! . , . 
What is the matter ! ... It is bursting I . • • 

Tintaqilbs {crying). 

Sister Ygraine I sister Ygraine I 

Yorainb. 

Timtagilbs. 

. . They . . . they are coming f 
Yoraikb. 

Who ? Who are coming ? . . . What has hap- 
pened? . . . 


What is it 7 
I have heard. 
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Tuttagilss. 

The door I the door! They were there ! . . . 

[He fdUi hackwarda on to YgraineU hnm. 

Ygraine, 

IVliatiBit? . . . Hehaa . . • he has fainted. . • 
Ballako^ire. 

Take care . . . take care . . . HewiDfall. . . 

. AoLOVAnE (rising brusqudy, his sword in his hand), 

I too can hear. . . & there are steps in the corridor. 

Yoraine. 

vfl 1 . • / [-d moment^s sUenoe-^ihey aU Ustm, 

Aolovale. 

Yes, I hear. . . . There is a crowd of them. . . 

Yoraine. 

7|^crowd ... a crowd . . . how T 

^ Aolovale. 

I do not know . . . one hears and one does not hear. 
They do not move like other creaturee, but 
they come. . . They are touching the door. . . 

Ygraot (dasping TintagUes in her arms). 
Tintagiles! . . . Tintagiles! . . . 

BsLiAEokRE (embracing him). 

Let me, too t let me I . . . Tintagilea I 
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Aolovale. 

They are shaking the door . . . listen ... do not 
breathe. . . They are whispering. . . 

[A key is heard turning harshly in the lock, 

Yorakb. 

They have the key ! 

Aglovale. 

Yes . . . yes. . . . I was sure of it. . . . Wait . . , (He 
jjiants himself, with sword outstretched, on the last 
step. To the two sisters) Come ! come both ! . . . 

[For a moment there is sHenc^, The door opens 
slowly, Aglovale thrusts his sword wildly through 
the opening, driving the point between the beams. 
The sword breaks with a loud report under the 
silent pressure of the timber, and the pieces of 
steel roU down the steps with a resounding clang. 
Ygraine leaps up, carrying in her arms TintagUes, 
who has fainted; and she, BeUangbre and Agio- 
vale, putting forth aU their strength, try, but in 
vain, to dose the door, which slowly opens wider 
and wider, although no one can be seen or heard. 
Only, a ooW and calm light penetrates into the 
room. At this moment TintagUes, suddenly 
stretching out his limbs, regains consdousness, 
sends forth a long cry of deUveramoe, and 
embraces ?tis sister — and at this very instant the 
door, which resists no longer, falls to brusqudy 
under their pressure, which they have not had 
time to stop. 

Ygradte. 

TintagOes t [They look with amasement at each other. 
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AsLOTAue (tPditiHg at the door). 

1 heu Dotiung now. . . 

TasAon (tmZi with joy). 

Tmtif^ksI TintagileBt Look! Lo(AI . . . He is saved I 
. . . Ixwk at his eyes . . . yoa can see the bltia. 
... He is going to speak. . . They saw we 
were watching. . . . They did not dare. . , 
Kiss ns I . . . Kiss ns, 1 say I . . . Kiss ns I . . . 
All I all I . . . Down to the depths of onr sonl ! . . . 
[AU four, their eyet fuU of teare, faU into eaeh 
other’ t arme. 


ACT IV 
SOKMB 

A. oorridoT in front of the room in which the last Act took 
place. 

Three SsBVAim of the Queen enter. They ore aU veiled, 
and their long hlaek robee flow doten to the ground. 

^ .V F1B8T SiBTAirr (Uiterring at the door). 

They are not watching. . . 

8bCX>MD SlBVAMT. 

We n^ed not have waited. . . 

Thixd Bkbtakt. 

She prefers that it should be done in ntenoe. , . 
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First Servant. 

I knew that they must fall aaleep. . . 

Second Servant. 

Quick I . . . open the door. . . 

Third Servant. 

It is time. . . 

First Servant. 

Wait there ... I will enter alone. There is no need for 
three of us. . . . 

Second Servant. 

You are right : he is very small. . . 

Third Servant. 

You must be careful with the elder sister. , . 

Second Servant. 

Remember the Queen does not want them to know. . • 
FiRSt, Servant. 

Have no fear ; people seldom hear my coming. . * 

Seookd Servant. 

Go in then ; it is time. 

[The First Servant opens the door cautiously and 
goes into the room, 
ft is close on midnight. . . 

Third Servant. 

Ah! . . . 

[A moment'^s sUence, The First Servant comes out 
of the room. 


H 
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Second Servant. 

Where is he ? 

First Servant. 

iiQL.is asleep between his sisters. His arms are around 
tfeeir necks ; and their arms enfold him . . 
cannot do it alone. . . 

Second Servant. 

I will help you. . . 

Third Servant. 

Yes ; do you go together. . . I will keep watch 
here. . . 

First Servant. 

Be careful ; they seem to know. . . They were all 
three struggling with a bad dream. . . 

[The two Servants <jo into the room. 


Third Servant. 

People always know ; but they do not understand. . . 

[A 7nonient'’8 silence. The First and Second Servants 
come out of the room again. 

Third Servant. 


Second Servant. 

You must come too ... we cannot separate thenL * . 
First Servant. 

No sooner do we unclasp their arms than they fall back 
around the child. . . 


Second Servant. 

And tha child nestles closer and closer to them. . , 
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First Servant. 

He is lying with his forehead on the elder sister’s 
heart. . . 

Second Servant. 

And his head rises and falls on her bosom. . . 

First Servant. 

We shall not be able to open his hands. . . 

Second Servant. 

They are plunged deep down into his sisters’ hair. . . 
First Servant. 

He holds one golden curl between his little teeth. , . 
Second Servant. 

We shall have to cut the elder sister’s hair. 

First Servant. 

And the other sister’s too, you will see. . . 


Second Servant. 
Have you your scissors ? 

Third Servant. 


Yes. . . 


First Servant. 

Come quickly ; they havb begun to move. . . 


Second Servant. 

Their hearts and their eyelids are throbbing together. 


First Servant. 

Yes ; I caught a glimpse of the elder girl’s blue eyes. 
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Second SERrANT. 

She looked at us but did not see us. . , 

First Servant. 

If one^iioSjii^^e of them, .the other two tremble. . . 
Second Servant, 

They are tiying hard, but they cannot etir. . . 

First Servant. 

Theehk^r wishes to scream, but she cannot. . . 

Second Servant. 

Come 'quickly ; they seem to know. . . 

Thirik Servant. 

Where is the old man 7 

First Servant. 

He is asleep— away from the otho*. . . 

Second Servant. 

He sleeps, his fordiead resting on the hilt of his sword. . . 

< First SJwviJiT. 

HS knows of nothing ; and he has no dreams. . . 

Thira Servant. 

Come, come, we must hasten. • . 

Fnwr Servant. 

~ • 1- 

f OQ will find H difficult to aepuate their limbs. . , 
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Second Servant. 

They are clutching at each other as though they were 
drowning. 

Third Servant. 

Come, come. . . 

[They go in. The silence is broken My by sighs 
and low murmurs of sneering, held in thrall 
by sleep. Then tbs three Servants^ emerge very 
hurrieMy from the gloomy room. One of them 
carries Tintagiles, who is fast asls^.Jn her 
arms. From. his lit^ hands, twiiSSKf^ sUiSfp^ 

and his rrindSi, drawn in agony, ^^^^gliUerii^ 
stream of golden tresses, ravished . from the heads 
of his sisters, flows down to the ground. ‘ The 
Servants hurry on.rJThere is perfect sihmoe ; 
but no sooner have (hey reached the end of the 
corridor than TintagUes awakes, and sends 
aery of supreme distress. 

Tintaoilbs (from the end of the corridor). 

Aahl... 

[There is again silence. Then from - the adjoining 
room the two sisters are heard iHhoving about 
restlessly. 

YoraTnb :(iii the room). 

Tintagiles I . . , where is lie ? 

Bellangerb. 

He is not here. . . 

Ygraiks (with growing anguish). 

Tintagiles t . . . a lamp, a lamp I . . . Light it I • • 
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Bellako^re. 

Yes . . . Yes . . . 

[Ygraine is seen coming out of the room with the 
liqktes^mp ir^Jier hand. 

l^GRAINE. 

The door is wi^eiODcn ! 

The twtoe'#iWjNTAGiLES {almost inaudible 
distance). 

Swter Ygrayf^t- 

fORAINE. 

. Tintagiles ! Tintagiles! . . . 
[SAe rushes into the corridor. Bellangkc tries to 
fpDoWf but falls fainting on the threshold. 


ACT V 

Scene 

Before a gre^ iron door in a gloomy vault. 

Enter Yoraine, h^ard and dishevelled, with a lamp 
in her hand, 

foRAiNE (turning wildly to a}%d fro). 

They have not followed me I . . . Bellang&re I . . . 
Bellang^re ! . . . Aglovale ! . . . Where are they ? 
' —They said they loved him and they leave me alone t 
. . . Tintagil^J . . . Tintagiles! ... Oh! I 
remember . . . I have climbed steps withotit number, 
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between great pitiless walls, and my heart bids me 
live no longer . . . These vaults seem to move . . . 
(She sujyports herself against the piUars.) I am 
lalling . . . Oh 1 Oh ! my poor life ! I can feel it 
... It is trembling on my lip^it depart 

. . . I know not what I;havejQjie . . /"T have 
seen nothing, I have heard noWS^ ’v . . Oh, this 
silence 1 ... All along the steps ^4 along the 
walls I found these golden cuA^V^and I followed 
them. I picked them up . oh 1 they are 

very pretty! , . . Little child^^>'^’^ttle childie 
. . . what was I saying? I .t. . I do 

not believe in it . . . ^en ^ 

has no importance and is not possiblS^ > W'what 
am I thinking? ... I do not know . One 
awakes, and then . . . After all — con^e, after all— 
I must think this out . . V Some say one thin^j’ somjiB 
say the other; but the way of the soid 
different. When the clwin is remov^, there is 
much more than one knows. . ♦ I came here with 
my little lamp. . . It did not go'^ut, in spite of the 
wind on the staircase J ./ . And then, what is one to 
think ? There are so many thhtgs which are vague 
. . . There must be p^ple know them; hnt 
why do they not speat? (Sh- looks aT(mni:^ her.) 
I have never seen all this before . . . It ifiC<5Sicult 
to get so far — and it is all forbidden . . . ,ftoW'-^5®W 
it is . . . And so dark that one is afraid to breathe 
. . . They say there is poison in these gloomy 
shadows . . . That door looks very terrible . . . 
(She goes up to the door and touches it). Oh ! how 
cold it is ... It is of iroft . . . solid ironr~and 
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there is no lock . . . How can they open it ? I see 
no hinges ... I suppose it is sunk into the wall 
. . . This is as one can go . . . There are no 
more steps. ' (Sud^ly sending forth a tenribU shriek) 
\ T , more gdden hair between the panels ! . . . 
Tmtagiles l^^^feitagUes ! . . . I heard the door cloee 
just now ..V . ^ remember ! I remember! ... It 
must be1 beats frantically against the door 

with hands and jeet.) Oh, monster ! monster ! It is 
here that I find you ! . . . Listen ! I blaspheme ! I 
blaspheme and spit on you ! 

[Fe^le knocks are heard from the other side of the 
door ; thm thstr^^y.of TirUagiles penetrates very 
the iron panels, 

Tintaoiles. 

Sljh^graine, g^ Ygraine ! . . . 

. Ygraink. 

^Tintagiles ! , . . What! . . . what! . . . Tintagiles, is 
it you ? . . . 

TUrVAGILES. 

Quick, open, open ! . . . She is here ! . . . 


Yoraine. 

Oh ! oh ! . , . Who ? Tintagilee, my little Tintagfles 
. can you hear me! . . . What is it? . . . 

- . . . Tintagilee! . . . Have 

thd^burtyou? . . . Where are you? . . . Are you 
there . . 


Tintaoilbs. 

Sister Ygraine, nq|er Ygrainel . . . Open for me*-of I 
•ha!l die , . . v ; 
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YORAmB. 

I will try— wait, wait ... I will open it, I will open 
it. . . . " - 

Tintagiles. 

But you do not understand I . . jSialrer YgraiWh-. . • 
There is no time to lose ! . ' Ske ined to hold me 
back! ... I struck her, struck her ... I ran 
. . . Quick, quick, she is comhlj^.h' 

Yoraink. 

Yes, yes . . . where is she ? 


I can see nothing . . . but I hear ... oh, 

sister Ygraiue, I am afraid . . . Quiel^)^ 

. . . Quick, open ! ... for the ;^ear Lord^^lilie. 

sister Ygraine ! . . . 3 

.. 

Ygraine [anximUly growing alofig the door), 

I am sure to find it . . . Wait a little ... a minute 
, . , a second. . . . ^ 

XlNTAdlLSS. 

I cannot, sister Ygraine ... I can feel her breath on me 
now. . . 

Yoraink. 

It is nothing, Tintagiles, my little Tintagiles ; 
frightened ... if I could only see . . . : ^ 


Tintaoilks. 

Oh, bat jou can see — I can see year lan^lironi nere . . . 
It is quite light where jou aw, jpter Ygrajne . . . 
Here I can see nothing. . . ' ' 
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Ygraine. 

You see me, Tintagiles ? How can you sec ? There is 
not a crack in the ^oor . . . 

Tintagiles. 

Yes, yes, there is^feit it is so smaU ! . . . 

. H Ygraine. 

On which side ? Is it here ? ... tell me, tell me . . . 
or is it over there ? 

Tip'AGILES. 

listen !\ . . I am knocking. . . 
Ygraine. 


Tintagiles. 

iiigner up . . . But it is so smaD ! . . . A needle could 
not go through I . . . 

Ygraine. 

Do not be afraid, I am here. . . 


TiNTAOaES. 

Ob, I know, sister Ygraine ! . . . Pull ! pull I You must 
She is coming I . . . if yon could only open a 
lillM'- a very little. . . I am so email I 

YoBADnc. 

Hy mule are wokW, Tintagiles ... I have pulled, I have 
pushed, I have struck with all my might — with all my 
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might ! {She strikes again, and tries to shake the 
massive door,) Two of my fingers are numbed. . . 
Do not cry. . . It is of iron. . 

Tintaoiles (sobbing in despair). 

You have nothing to open with, siSliy^ygraine ? . . . 
nothing at all, nothing at all ? ... I copld get 
through ... I am so small, so'i^ery small . . . you 
know how small I am. . . 

Yqraine. 

I have only my lamp, Tiatagilep. . . T here ! theijf ]. 
(She aims repeated blows at the 
ware lamp, which goes out and breaks, ikf^fstges 
falling to the ground.) Oh ! ... It has all-J 
dark ! . . . Tintagiles, where are you ? . . ; 
listen, listen ! , , . Can you Hot open from 'th*^ 
inside? . . . 

Tintagiles. 

No, no ; there is nothing, . . I cannot feel anything at 
all. . . I cannot see the light through the crack 
any more. . . 

Yoraike. 

What is the matter, Tintagiles ? . . . I can scaicely hear 
you. . . 

Tintagiles. 

Little sister, sister Ygraine. .. It is too late . 

Yqraine. 

What is it, Tintagiles ? . . . Wher^lii^fyou going ? 
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Aor V. 


Tintagiles, 

She is here ! . . . Oh, I am so weak. Sister Ygraine, 
sister Ygraine ... I feel her Q|k me I . . . 

Yqkaine. 

Whom ? . . . whom ? . . . 

Tintagiles. 

I do not know ... I cannot see. . . But it is too late 
now . . . She ... she is taking me by the throat. 
. . . Her hand is at my throat. . . . Oh, oh, sister 
I : . . 


Yorain*. 

Tintagiles. 

It is so dark. . . 

Ygraine. 

Struggle— fight— tear her to pieces ! ... Do not bo 
idraid . . . Wait a moment ! ... I am here . . . 
Tintagiles ? . . . Tintagiles ! answer me I . . . 
Help !!!... where are you ? . . . I will come to 
you . . . kiss me . . . through the door . . . here 
— ^here. 

Tintagiles (very fediy ). 
here . . . sister Ygrame . . . 

Ygraine. 

I am putting my. on this spot here, do you under- 
stand T Agra, again I 
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T 1 NTAGILE 8 (more and more feMy). 

Mine too — here . . . sister Ygraine 1 Sister Ygraine ! 
... Oh! 

[The foTL of a liUle body is heard behind % tron 
door. 

Ygraine. 

Tintagiles! . . . TintagilesI . . . WiiMi have you done T 
. . . Give him back, give him ! ... for the 
love of God, give him back to me ! . . . I can hear 
nothing. . . . What are you doing with him ? . . . 
You will not hurt him ? . . . He is only a little 
child. . . He cannot feeist? 

I mean no harm . . . I am on my knees. . . 
him back to us, I beg of you. . . . Not for my mSb: 
only, you know it well . . I will do anjrthingjp^, 
I bear no ill-will, you see, . . I implore you tWth 
clasped hands. . . I was wrong. . . I am quite 
resigned, you see. . . I have lost all I had . . 
You should punish me some other way. . . There are 
so many things which would hurt me more ... if 
jrou want to hurt me. . . You shall see. . . But this 
poor child has done no harm. . . What I said was 
not true . . . but I did not know. . . 1 know that 
you are very good. . . Surely the time for forgive- 
ness has come I . . . He is so young and beautiful, 
and be is so small I . . . You must see that it 
be I . . . He puts his little arms around ygjp^^elT: 
his little mouth on your mouth ; and Qi^iHimself 
could not say him nay . . . You will ipgprthe door, 
will you notT . . . I am askings .^"little ... I 
want him for an instant, just for an instant. . . I 
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cuiDot wmk . . You i denld. . . I 
i lot ke til. . . He cui ipit tliioo|;li tie 
tieito|iiii; . . . Itiioctdibli^^ 

. . , Hooilet! . . . lioitetl . . , 
{bjoil (kjoil . . , Itpitoojoo! 
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